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HEN the doc- 
tor told Warren 
Tod that he 


must give up commut- 
ing into the city, War- 
ren was working in a 
large insurance office 
as filing clerk. The 
work interested him, 
and he disliked to 
leave; but the physi- 
cian was insistent. 

‘*Get something here 
in town,’’ he advised. 
‘‘There are plenty of 
insurance firms here 
that would be glad to 
get a good, honest fel- 
low with a little expe- 
rience. ’’ 

Warren took the ad- 
vice of the doctor and 
canvassed the insur- 
ance offices in his home 
town. No one seemed 
to want a young man 
either as assistant or 
as filing clerk — filing 
clerks were not neces- 
sary in Sackett. Some 
of his friends advised 
him to try some other 
business. 

‘*T know the insur- 
ance business has al- 
ways been called a 
jumping-off place, ’’ he 
said half-heartedly to 
Helen Steavens. ‘‘It’s 
the only thing that I 
know anything about, 
though, and I’m twenty-three. If I could 
have stayed on in the city, they would 
have raised my salary in January.’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you go in for yourself, 
Warren ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ You could do it.”’ 

‘‘There are too many in the game 
already. It’s true Sackett is growing, 
but I’d rather be with some one who 
knows the business. I’m almost per- 
suaded to take Edgar Moore’s offer.’’ 
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replied quickly, with a troubled look in 


you if you did it. What was the offer?’’ 

‘*You know he’s getting on in years, 
and it’s natural that he should take 
some one in with him. He promised 
that if I made good—a certain amount 
of new business and good office work— 
he’d take me into partnership. And 
that means —’’ He broke off with a 
smile. - 

Helen smiled back. ‘‘ But I don’t like 
it, Warren, ’’ she answered. ‘‘ You know 
a person is always judged by his asso- 
ciates; and if Mr. Moore’s what they 
say he is as a business man, it won’t 
help us any.”’ 

Warren had not given the matter 
much real consideration. Mr. Moore’s 
offer had lain in the back of his mind 
as a last recourse, but now Helen’s 
words roused him. 

‘*You don’t think a person can deal 
with dishonest people and still keep 
straight?’’ he asked. ‘‘You think that 
if I got in with Moore I’d become 
tricky, too?’’ 

‘*Please, Warren,’’ Helen said, as she 
saw the firm lines creeping about his 
mouth, ‘‘I can’t explain, only I know 
that everyone is judged by the com- 
panions he goes with.’’ 

Warren accepted Mr. Moore’s terms. 
He wanted to prove to Helen that she 
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her eyes. ‘‘ All Sackett knows what | 
Edgar Moore’s business principles are, | himself that he liked the man. 
and they wouldn’t think as much of | 





was wrong. But Helen was not the only 
one of his friends who was disappointed. | 
When Dr. Greenfield congratulated him | 
on getting a position, there was a note | 
of regret in his voice. | 
‘*Moore has a good business. But 


tation,’’ he said. | 


Edgar Moore’s business was good. 
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“HOW DO YOU EVER EXPECT TO GET ANYWHERE IN THIS 


WORLD IF YOU AREN'T CLEVER?" 


MOORE &TOD 


‘By CH. Purdy 


‘*Don’t you do it, Warren,’’ Helen | character, and had a pleasant man- 


ner that won him attention from 
strangers. Warren had to admit to 


A great deal of the new business 
in Sackett was done through Mr. 
Moore’s office. On account of the size of his 
business, Mr. Moore eould afford to cut premi- 
ums. When a premium amounted to dollars 
and cents, he often cast off the cents and got 
the business. There was no law forbidding the 
practice, and neither Warren nor anyone else in 
Sackett objected to it. It was natural that some 
people should shop for their insurance, just as 
they shopped for their clothes. But there were 
other things that Warren did object to. 

‘*T want you to work for my best interests, ’’ 
Mr. Moore had said on the day Warren accepted 
his offer. ‘‘ Remember, it’s on those terms I take 
you. In time they will be your interests. ’’ 

Warren had replied, ‘‘I shall do my best.’’ 

Two months after he had started with Mr. 
Moore, Warren got his first glimpse of his 
employer’s methods. He had drawn up a list 
of the policies that expired in November and 
was getting out the forms for the first of these 
that were to be attended to. 

‘‘When you come to the Stone policy, the 
ten-thousand-dollar one, put it aside. I want 
to see about the rates,’’ Mr. Moore said. 

Warren wondered. Before, when he had 
received such an order, he had supposed that 
Mr. Moore did not believe that his assistant 
was yet familiar with the rates on certain 
pieces of property. But now Warren had the 
rates at his tongue’s end and knew the details 
of the business thoroughly. 

Nodding in reply, he thrust another policy 
into the typewriter, and wrote, ‘‘Ella Colter, 
rate-55.’’ Then he stopped. 

‘*Mr. Moore, isn’t there some mistake in this 
policy ?’’ he asked. ‘‘This Colter place isn’t 
within five hundred feet of a hydrant. The rate 


don’t forget that you have a good repu- | ought to be eighty ; it’s down here fifty-five. ’’ 


He studied the form for a moment. Then, 


It was excellent advice, but Warren | | thinking that his employer had not heard him 
was getting a little tired of hearing it. | | speak, he turned. 


Facing him, across his desk, sat Mr. Moore; 


He was a fluent talker, a good judge of | his employer’s eyes were cold, and his head was 








thrust slightly forward. Warren 
stared back at him in surprise. 
‘* Look here, Tod!’’ said Mr. 


side. ‘‘ The stamp clerk passed that | 
policy last year, didn’t he?’’ 
‘*Yes, but he can’t keep track of the distance | 
of every house from a public hydrant, especially 
when it’s only a little over. ’’ 
‘“'That’s not the question, ’’ said Mr. Moore. 


‘*To be sure we lose something writing it this | 


way. But don’t you know that if I didn’t write 
that policy this way some other agent would ?’’ 


Warren scowled. ‘‘But, Mr. Moore, it’s the | 


principle of the thing!’’ he said. 

‘*Principle! You don’t mean that you think | 
there’s a question of principle in this matter? | 
Why, it’s business!’’ 

Warren heard him return to his desk, as if | 
the matter were settled. 

For a few moments Warren stared moodily 
at the typewriter, then he jerked the policy 
from the roller and rose. 


‘I’m sorry, Mr. Moore,’’ he said, laying the | 


policy on his employer’s desk, ‘‘but I can’t 
write this for you. The five dollars in that 
policy may be doing more good to the woman 
than it would to the company, but I can’t see 
that it’s right.’’ 

Mr. Moore’s color was high. ‘‘How do you 
ever expect to get anywhere in this world if 
you aren’t clever?’’ he said explosively. ‘‘How 


do you suppose I’ve filled those books of mine | 
with business?’’ He thrust the policy back at | 


Warren. ‘‘Here, take it and finish it.’’ 
‘*T can’t do it, Mr. Moore. If I did it once, 
it would mean doing it again and again; and 


each time I’d lose something that would be | 


pretty hard to get back.’’ 


Mr. Moore’s hand gripped the edge of the | 
desk. ‘‘I suppose that means that you’re going | 
to leave me and take your business with you?”’ | 


‘*Tf I leave,’’ Warren replied, ‘‘I won’t take | 
with me what I got through your name.’’ 

That was not how Warren had obtained a 
large amount of new business that stood on the 
books, and Mr. Moore knew it. What was more, 
Mr. Moore had a premonition that, if Warren 
left, the young fellow’s business would go with | 


Moore, coming over to Warren’s | 
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him, and perhaps some 
of his own, besides. In 
addition, he had grown 
to like Warren. 

**Well,’’ he said after 
a minute, ‘* perhaps 
you’re right. Anyway, 
write it up at eighty.’”’ 

That night Warren 
confided to Helen that 
the business was pro- 
gressing encouragingly 
and that their prospects 
were splendid. 

‘*T’m hearing some 
fine things about you,” 
Helen answered, smil- 
ing radiantly; ‘‘ and 
they say that Mr. 
Moore is really devel- 
oping a conscience. ’’ 

Warren was not en- 
tirely sure of that. Two 
days later he was less 
sure. Mr. Moore had 
marked on a list of ex- 
pirations a number of 
policies that Warren 
was certain were faulty 
in some slight detail. 
That detail, neverthe- 
less, would make, in 
some cases, a great 
difference in the pre- 
miums. Warren did not 
see how any man would 
dare to take the risks 
that Mr. Moore took. 
In case of a bad fire it 
would surely go pretty 
hard with him. 

‘*Those policies with the check beside 
them are already written, Tod,’’ Mr. 
Moore said. “‘I attended to them last 
night along with the Stone policy.’’ 

All that day Warren was troubled. 

It was apparent that his employer was 
taking pains to see that no further dis- 
agreements rose between them. But 
for Warren to keep silent in this matter 
was the same as to approve. On the 
| other hand, to leave Mr. Moore meant 
|a longer wait for Helen and himself. 
|- That evening he took a long tramp 
into the country, and when he returned 
home he had settled on a definite course 
| of action. But the next morning, when 
he opened the office door and crossed to 
his desk, a new difficulty confronted 
| him. For on the desk lay a note from 
| Mr. Moore saying that he should be out 
of town for two days on unexpected 
business and that he left Warren in 
| charge of affairs. 
| Warren read the note over again. The 
night before he had decided two things: 
that he could not stay in business with 
Mr. Moore without having constant 
| friction, and that it was the fairest 
thing for both of them that he should 
leave. He had intended this morning to 
resign his position and leave forthwith. 
Now, as things were, he was still in 
Mr. Moore’s employment, and there- 
fore responsible to him. 

He turned to his work of typing 
forms, filing duplicates, writing letters, 
answering the telephone. When the 
| postman thrust the morning mail in at 
| the door, Warren took it up, intending 
to lay it aside until later, but the name, 
‘*Samuel Stone,’’ in the upper corner 
of a letter, caught his attention. 

Tearing open the envelope, Warren 
read the first words: ‘‘ Policy received. 
Thank you for your interest in getting 
| it through for such a satisfactory price.” 
| Warren dropped the note as if he had 
been burned. Then he took it up again 
| and drew out the rate book. 

‘*Farm dwellings, and barns situated 
not more than 300 feet from dwelling, 
oceupied by owner—60,’’ he read. 

On his walk, the night before, Warren 





| had passed the Stone farm. It was all 


vividly in his mind—the rambling 
house and, on top of a hill, a good deal 
more than three hundred feet away, the 
white barns looming in the moonlight. 

Warren drew Mr. Moore’s daybook 
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THE SEVENTEENTH’ SIRING 


whined through Tipperary. A junk 

wagon passed to the accompaniment of 
jangled bells and the driver’s nasal call of 
‘‘Rags and ba-a-atles! Rags and ba-a-atles!’’ 
Turning restlessly in bed, the boy sought a 
cool place on the pillow. : 

‘‘What is it, dear?’’ His mother stopped fan- 
ning him and leaned forward. 

‘‘The organ, mother. Those tunes make my 
head whiz.’’ 

‘*T’ll have Michael send him away.’’ 

She rang the bell and waited at the door 
until the servant came. Presently the tune 
stopped in the middle of a bar. 

‘*Time to take your temperature, dear.’’ 

‘*Oh, what’s the use? It’s one hundred and 
two and two fifths, you know.”’ 

‘*Tt may be less.’’ She inserted the tube 
between the dry lips, took Terence’s hand in 
hers, and looked rather sadly about the dark- 
ened room. The inside shutters of one window 
were open a crack and admitted a single thin 
bar of light that touched the row of bottles on 
the bureau and the alcohol lamp on the mantel- 
piece. The two months of unremitting anxiety 
had told heavily upon her. 

Now, when she had thought they were 
out of the woods, when she was almost dis- 
posed to look upon inflammatory rheumatism, 
ear trouble, eye trouble and all the other hor- 
rors that had racked the wasted little body 
beside her as things past and to be forgotten, 
had come the last and most hideous complica- 
tion of them all. Her heart was protesting, 
reiterating, until it seemed that Terence must 
hear it and be afraid. ‘‘He can’t go blind! 
Dear God, he can’t go blind!’’ But all the 
while the words of the specialist beat relent- 
lessly in upon her, ‘‘There is one chance in 
five hundred of saving his eyes. ’’ 

She removed the thermometer. One hundred 
and two and two fifths—would it never be less? 

‘*T told you so,’’ said Terence, smiling 
weakly. ‘‘Another time perhaps you’ll take 
my word for it.’’ Then, after a moment, ‘‘Oh, 
I am so beastly hot!’’ 

Her cool hand smoothed away the hair from 
his forehead. ‘‘ Lie quiet, dear, ’’ she said. ‘‘Shall 
I read to you?’’ 

‘‘No. You’ve been doing nothing else all 
day ; you must be tired. I’ll play my autoharp. 
And will you put some more of that stuff on 
the bandage ?’’ 

She wet the blindfold again, handed him his 
autoharp, and went to the crack in the shut- 
ters to look out at the blurred line of brown- 
stone houses opposite. She could never endure 
the sight of his skeleton fingers groping over 
the numbered strings. He counted painfully 
from number one to number eight; the left 
hand marked the eighth string, while the right 
began dolefully, ‘‘One—two—three —’’ 

Was it worse to watch it than to imagine it? 

‘* Fight—seven—six—five—three —’’ 

How well she knew that hesitation as he 
skipped the fourth string! 

‘* Five—three—two — What’s the matter, 
mother ?”’ 

‘*Nothing—nothing. Play it again, Terence. ’’ 

The blind music began again. Her finger 
nails gripped into her hands until they hurt. 

‘*Mother. ’’ 

‘*Yes, dear?’’ 

‘*T don’t think you like to have me play. Do 
you?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed, I do. That’s my favorite tune. ’’ 

Terence picked the strings at random for a 
moment, then laid the instrument aside. Mrs. 
Linsley came back to her seat by the bed. 

‘*Mother, when will they take this bandage 
off ?’’ 

‘*Pretty soon now.’’ But when they did? 

‘*And then shall I be as well as ever ?’’ 


() wine” a barrel organ droned and 
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‘* As well as ever.’’ It was fortunate 
that these pauses came so frequently. 

‘«The fireworks, ’’ Terence went on, 

‘the pin wheels and nigger chasers 
and things, inside my eyelids, aren’t 
so bad as they were yesterday. That 
means I’m getting better, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘*Much better, dear.’’ The doctor had said, 
‘* As long as he sees fireworks, there’s hope.’’ 
He must not hear her—he must not know— 
yet. Her whole body quivered with the effort 
of controlling herself. ’ 

Steps sounded in the hall, and the attending 
physician came in with the specialist. 
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light, in which loomed unfamiliar fur- 
niture. Then white rays became con- 
centrated in a single fiendish round eye 
that stared into Terence’s from a form- 
less nightmare face. What good did it 
we do them to play with mirrors that 
way, and make themselves look like 
monsters? He tried to close his throbbing lids, 
—the fireworks were better than this steady 
glare,—but gently merciless fingers were hold- 
ing them open. 
The examination was over in a minute, 
and the cool bandage covered his eyes again. 
‘*Pretty bad, old man?’’ asked Dr. Peters. 


THE BLIND MUSIC BEGAN AGAIN. HER FINGER NAILS GRIPPED INTO 
HER HANDS UNTIL THEY HURT 


‘‘Well, Terence.’’ Dr. Peters was a partic- 
ular and intimate friend of Terence’s. He sat 
down beside the bed, and his firm, light hand 
closed over the boy’s hot pulse. ‘‘How does 
she head to-day ?’’ 

‘*Nor’- nor’west.’’ It was an old joke of 
theirs, and neither of them ever tired of it. 

‘*That’s well.*’ Terence screwed up his eyes 
as the doctor lifted the blindfold. ‘‘No—open 
7em. That’s it. It doesn’t hurt.much, does it?’’ 

‘*N-no.’’ 

‘*There —that’ll do for the moment. Dr. 
Johnson’s going to look at those old eyes of 
yours to-day. He won’t hurt you if you 
behave. ’’ 

‘*T will, of course. But —’’ 

‘Sure you will. I brought a new book for 
your mother to read to you. It’s a corker.’’ 
Then, turning away, ‘‘All ready, doctor?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the less familiar voice. ‘‘Just 
help me move the bed round toward the light. 
That’s it. Now take off the bandage.’’ 

The whole world was a blaze of multicolored 


‘*Well, it’s over for to-day. I’m coming back 
to talk to you in a minute. Lie quiet.’’ 

They left Terence alone, but the doctor did 
not close the door into the adjoining room 
tightly, and their voices came through to him. 
He lay listening in tense silence, for no one 
knew better than he that his eyesight was 
hanging in the balance. Grown-ups were very 
transparent. 

‘*Well?’’ he heard Dr. Peters ask. 

‘*Pretty hopeless. The film has almost closed 
over the iris.’’ 

‘*What’s the chance ?’’ 

‘*Long odds against him. One in five or six 
hundred. ’’ 

‘*You can tell certainly—when ?”’ 

‘*A week—perhaps less. ’’ 

Terence smiled as they came in again, and 
Dr. Peters coughed suspiciously. The specialist 
departed, and Terence’s own doctor sat down 
beside him. 

‘IT saw a funny thing downtown this morn- 
ing,’’ he began. ‘‘A trolley car and a dray —’’ 





‘*Doctor, ’’ interrupted the boy, ‘‘what chance 
have I of getting my sight back ?’’ : 

‘Getting it back ? Why, you haven’t lost it!’’ 

‘*But Dr. Johnson thinks I’m going to.’’ 

‘*What makes you think that? Your imagi- 
nation is as vivid as ever.’’ 

‘*T heard him say it was six hundred to one 
against me. ’’ 

Dr. Peters was silent. He might tell the boy 
he had misunderstood—might tell him any one 
of fifty lies of convenience; but he knew that 
all he could say—all the phantom hope he could 
hold out — would not controvert the evidence 
of Terence’s own ears, and would not in any 
degree help the boy to bear his fear and pain. 
Moreover, he had watched Terence under 
stress in the last two months, had watched 
him more than once at grips with death, and 
had never once seen his courage fail. Surely, 
he thought, it would be easier for the boy to 
fight fear if he knew exactly how matters 
stood. Leaning over, he took gently the lad’s 
hand in his. 

‘*Listen, Terence, ’’ he said. ‘‘You heard Dr. 
Johnson—he said one chance in five or six 
hundred. That’s because he doesn’t know you. 
That’s what I should have said about most 
people. But I know you. I’ve been practicing 
medicine too long not to know that a patient 
who won’t give up can increase his chances of 
recovery ninety per cent. ’’ 

Terence’s hand closed more tightly on the 
doctor’ s. 

‘tHelp me, Terence,’’ said the doctor, and 
there was a catch in his voice. ‘‘I know you—I 
know you’re a boy who stands to his guns and 
wins. I couldn’t tell everyone what I’ve told 
you—they wouldn’t understand, and they’d 
get frightened. Help me! Play the game, and 
we’ll beat ’em yet.’’ 

‘*We’ll beat ’em yet, ’’ echoed Terence firmly. 

‘*Look at it as a fight to the finish. Just keep 
from worrying—leave that to me—and be as 
cheerful as you can. A waiting fight is the 
hardest kind, but you’re up to it. And I think 
we’ll win.’’ 

‘‘We will.’’ Terence smiled bravely as he 
said it. 

‘*That’s the way to look at it. We’ll pull this 
through together. So long.’’ 

‘*So long. We’ll beat ’em yet. ’’ 

To be blind! Like the beggar he had seen so 
often on the street corner, to tap his way about 
with a stick and a dog on a worn string! Only 
to hear the roar of the surf, and never to see 
the gray rollers come storming up the beach in 
a welter of foam; to hear the plash of a jump- 
ing trout, and never to see its spotted skin 
glistening in the moss-lined creel; never again 
to know the joy of a gallop through the dew 
of morning! Terence gritted his teeth, and with 
hot hands pressed the cloth against his eyes. 

‘*T’ll play the game, ’’ he murmured. ‘‘We’ll 
beat ’em yet.’’ 

Slowly the week dragged on, and each day 
Terence thought of some new thing that he 
longed to see: of a red dory bobbing on the 
ocean swell, of brown rivers that flowed 
smoothly under rustling pines, of tennis court 
and football field, of the faces of those he loved. 
Each day the desire for sight pressed in upon 
him more strongly, and each day he told him- 
self, ‘‘We’ll beat ’em yet.’’ 

The end of the week came at last, and on 
the seventh day he was left alone for a moment 
with his autoharp. He could stand it no longer. 
He sat up in bed, raised the blindfold, and 
looked down at his instrument. Everything 


swam ina gray blur; then the mist cleared, - 


and the strings of the autuharp began to sepa- 
rate. Beneath one of them, clearly outlined in 
gold upon black, was the number ‘‘17.’’ 
‘*Seventeen!’’ said ‘Terence aloud and smiled 
through the tears that ran down his cheeks. 





toward him. Policy 91562, a three-years’ policy, 
for $10,000, covering the barns, was charged up 
to Mr. Stone for $150. Drawing his chair nearer 
the desk, he reached for a pencil. The rate on 
farm property, when the barns were more 
than three hundred feet from a dwelling, was 
two dollars for every hundred dollars’ worth 
of insurance for three years. Adding twenty- 
five cents for every hundred for permission to 
use an incubator, he calculated that Mr. Stone 
owed the company two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, seventy-five more than he had 
paid! 

A feeling of intense loathing for his employer 
swept over Warren as he made his computa- 
tions. Mr. Moore had entirely neglected to 
mention the incubator, and Warren knew, as 
everyone else knew, that Mr. Stone had had 
great success in raising chickens hatched in an 
incubator. A desire rose within Warren to go 
out of the office door and never enter it again. 
Then Mr. Moore’s words again flashed across 
his mind: ‘‘I leave you in charge of affairs. ’’ 

Warren did not delay a moment longer. He 
tore off a blank policy from a pad, inserted it 
in the typewriter, and began work. An hour 
later, precisely at twelve, he was on his way 
out to Mr. Stone’s house. If he hurried, he 
could be back by one o’clock. In his pocket 





was a policy, the premium of which amounted 
to two hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

‘*He’s out at the barns,’’ Warren was told, 
when he asked for Mr. Stone at the house. 

Warren climbed the roadway that led to the 
barns. There was a smell of new hay in the 
air. The sun shone brilliantly on the red roofs, 
on the neat barnyard and the gleaming backs 
of the Rhode Island reds. Mr. Stone was 
pitching cornstalks into a cutting machine. 

‘*Good morning!’’ said Warren. ‘‘I am from 
Mr. Moore’s insurance office. I’d like to talk 
with you about your policy on these barns.’’ 

Mr. Stone took the pipe from his mouth and 
stared at Warren. ‘‘Mr. Moore attended to 
that,’’ he said shortly. 

Warren nodded. ‘‘Yes, but Mr. Moore has 
left me in charge of the business while he is 
away, and I find that he has made a mistake 
in the rating. For your own interest I’d like to 
explain it to you.’’ 

The farmer went on feeding his machine 
with cornstalks. After a minute he turned to 
Warren again. 

“*T haven’t a particle of doubt, young man, 
but what you’d call it for my interest. But 
that remark is sort of like ten words for your- 
self and one for me, isn’t it?’’ 

There could be no doubt now that Mr. Stone 





had taken the policy knowing that it was incor- 
rect. Yet Warren decided to go on. 

‘*This is the truth of the matter, Mr. Stone, ’’ 
he said steadily. ‘‘Mr. Moore wrote your policy 
for a hundred and fifty dollars when it should 
have been two hundred and twenty-five. You 
lose seventy-five dollars now by accepting the 
square rating; but if you don’t accept it and 
you have a fire here, you may lose the entire 
value of your policy, considering the fact that 
you know your barns are more than three 
hundred feet from the house. 

‘*Tf you didn’t know that, if Mr. Moore had 
misrepresented to you, if you hadn’t read your 
policy over and didn’t know that the incubator 
permit was omitted—then it would be up to 
Mr. Moore. I know you might, by chance, 
deceive the insurance company, but to accept a 
questionable policy because it is cheaper seems 
to me like pretty dangerous business. ’’ 

Warren stopped,almost breathless, and heart- 
ily wishing that he had not said so much. The 
farmer took a long pull at his pipe. 

‘*Say,’’ he said at last, ‘‘what are you doing 
in Edgar Moore’s office ?’’ 

‘*T'did hope to be a junior partner some day. ”’ 

Mr. Stone laughed. ‘‘And now you’re learn- 
ing things, and you’re leaving him?’’ 

Warren was impatient. ‘‘ Mr. Stone,’’ he 





said, ‘‘what are you going to do about this? 
Shall I return the old policy to the company 
for cancellation and give you this one, or do 
you prefer to keep the policy you have?’’ 

Mr. Stone finished cutting the stalks in the 
machine before he answered. Then he said: . 

‘‘Oh, you might as well leave the new one 
with me. Deduct ten per cent from it and I’ll 
take it.’’ 

‘*Tf Mr. Moore took it off the other bill, he’1l 
be perfectly willing to do the same now,’’ 
Warren answered. 

The farmer nodded as Warren drew the 
policy and bill from his pocket. 

After writing the ten-per-cent discount on 
the: bill and getting the old policy, he hurried 
back to town. The relief and satisfaction he 
should have felt were drowned by weariness. 
He had not realized what an effort it would be 
to do this thing; and he rather dreaded the 
scene that would ensue when he told Mr. Moore 
what he had done. If he had not already deter- 
mined to leave to-morrow, he would have been 
more troubled than he was. 

Warren worked hard in the office until the 
light began to fail. As he rose to turn on the 
lights he glanced out of the window. There 
was a peculiar glow on the clouds, and even as 
he wondered about it the fire bell began to ring. 
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‘* One-nine, one-nine, one-nine, ’’ Warren 
counted the strokes. That was in the country. 

The ‘‘chemical’’ went screeching up the 
street with the firemen pulling on their coats. 
The sidewalk suddenly became full of hurrying 
people. Warren turned to the telephone. 

‘¢Where’s the fire, Central?’’ he asked. 

‘*Stone place on the Villna Road,’’ came 
back the answer. 

Warren’s hand trembled as he hung the 
receiver on its hook. 

Locking the office door behind him, he 
joined the people who were still hastening 
toward the fire. It was the first big fire that 
Sackett had had for many a long day, and it 
seemed to Warren that all the town was massed 
in the fields about the Stone farm. 

The heat bent the trees near by and whipped 
the few remaining fall leaves into crumpled 
bits of ashes. The roar was incessant as the 
long barns gave way to the merciless fire. The 
effort to save them had been useless. 

Some one said that the fire had started on 
the barn floor near the hay, and Warren sud- 
denly remembered the owner’s standing by 
his stalk cutter, with his pipe in his mouth. 

As some one seized his arm, Warren turned. 





Mr. Stone himself stood beside him; 
farmer’s face was white in the red glow. 

‘*Hello, there!’’ That was all he said as they 
watched the last side of the barns fall outward ; 
then he turned to Warren. ‘‘If you hadn’t 
come up here to-day, young man, I wouldn’t 
feel as easy in my mind as I do now.’’ 

‘‘I’m mighty sorry your buildings caught 
fire,’’ Warren said. 

‘* All through my stupidity, too!’’ the farmer 
exclaimed. ‘‘I knocked the ashes out of my 
pipe this afternoon, and I suppose they hap- 
pened to have some life in them.’’ 

An hour later when Warren reached his home 
he suddenly recollected some letters that in his 
excitement he had forgotten to mail, and he 
hastened on to the office. 

He took out his key, but on turning the 
door knob found that the door was unlocked. 
He was sure that he had locked it when he 
went out. Then in the dim light he saw a 
figure standing beside one of the windows. 

‘*That you, Tod ?’’ asked Mr. Moore’s voice. 

Surprised and astonished, Warren closed the 
door behind him and switched on the lights. 
Mr. Moore, with a strangely intense expres- 
sion on his face, stood looking back at him. 


the 


‘*How did you get along with the work?’’ 
he asked casually. ‘‘I heard there was a fire 
up at Stone’s place, so I took the train home. 
Do you know if it did much damage ?’’ 

Warren could see that Mr. Moore was trying 
to appear indifferent. 

‘* Burned it right to the ground,’’ he an- 
swered. He paused and then went on hurriedly : 
‘*Mr. Moore, after to-day I feel, and I’m sure 
you will, too, that we’d better work sepa- 
rately.’’ 

Mr. Moore started to interrupt. 

‘*No, my decision is made,’’ Warren said 
firmly. ‘‘I found out about that Stone policy, 
Mr. Moore, and —’’ 

Mr. Moore strode to his desk. ‘*Yes,’’ he 
broke in, ‘‘and I found out about what you 
did, Tod.’’ He pointed to Warren’s figures and 
the old Stone policy. ‘‘And let me tell you,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘I’d rather lose every one of 
those cheap clients that want such policies than 
lose you out of my office. I don’t suppose you 
knew it, but you did that for my best interests, 
all right. ’’ 

Warren could see that the man’s hand was 
shaking as he laid it on the policy. 

‘*Reconsider that decision, will you, Tod? 








You don’t know what I went through when 
I thought that place of Stone’s wasn’t insured 
as it ought to be. Oh, it’s paid me financially 
to do that sort of thing in the past, and if 
that fire had occurred a year ago I’d have 
squirmed out of it somehow; but to-day —’’ 
He stretched out his hand across the desk. 
“Stay, Tod,’’ he urged, ‘‘and I’ll try your 
scheme. ’’ 

Warren did not like to mention that day’s 
experience to anyone—not even to Helen. But 
as the months rolled by and Mr. Moore and his 
junior partner continued to work steadily and 
successfully side by side, Warren began to feel 
that she was accepting his view of business 
dealings. 

‘*You’ll have to admit that I did a wise 
thing when I accepted that offer,’’ he said one 
day. 

‘*That wasn’t the question,’’ she answered 
with a laugh. ‘‘The question was whether or 
not a man could stay honest and be in business 
with a dishonest man.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Warren had to admit. 

‘*Dear boy,’’ she cried happily, ‘‘haven’t you 
realized that Moore & Tod is considered one 
of the most reliable business firms in town ?’’ 


MEN TO LOOK UP TO 


BELIEVE in hero worship, if by the 
if term you mean the loving admiration 

of great men: My favorite study has 
always been biography, and next to that, 
history, which when properly written is 
largely an account of the doings of extraordi- 
nary men. I did not know, when a boy, that 
this admiration for great men is a virtue; and 
when at the age of twenty I chanced to open 
Thomas Carlyle’s Hero Worship, I felt that he 
was merely saying things that I had felt and 
known all my life. 

It is a good fortune to be born with a strong 
inclination to look upward. It helps you to get 
the most ‘out of life. The people who habitu- 
ally look down do not have a very comfortable 
or profitable time. The person who is able to 
admire no one must feel terribly lonesome and 
bored. I pity the man who can find no one 
before whom he is willing to bow. One of the 
reasons why sO many persons are unhappy is 
that they have never cultivated the grace of 
humility. Those hearts are happiest that 
know best how to love and adore. 


WHEN THE ELEPHANT CAME 


Goethe said that there are three 
reverences — one for that above us, 
one for that round us, and one for 
that beneath us. The reverence for 
what is above us is the earliest to be 
developed, and it is often, alas! the one that is 
the soonest lost. Young men not yet out of 
their teens sometimes seem unable to find any- 
thing worth admiring in any man living or 
dead, and they sit down exultingly in the seat 
of the scornful. But that man is doomed to an 
impoverished life who loses the faculty of look- 
ing upward. He never rises high who does not 
know how to kneel. 

It is said that a boy is largely an animal. In 
the animal stage of my career I began to develop 
symptoms of an embryonic hero worship. There 
was in me from the start a deep-seated and 
ineradicable fondness for big animals. The 
elephant was my favorite. Elephants were not 
abundant in that part of the world in whieh I 
grew up, but, fortunately for me, there were 
traveling circuses that made periodic visits 
to our little town, and a circus always had at 
least one elephant, and sometimes two. The 
arrival of the elephant was a great event. I 
looked forward to elephant day with far more 
eagerness than to Christmas. Coming events 
cast their shadows before; and when the 
shadow of that approaching elephant fell on 
my eyelids, I could not sleep. Sometimes the 
elephant walked in from the nearest town. In 
that case I always went out to meet him. Some- 
times he came by freight, and then I stood 
reverently by and saw that he was properly 
landed. When the parade passed through the 
town, I proudly walked as near the elephant 
as I could. It did me good to love elephants ; it 
expanded my heart. 

But this elephant worship after a few years 
passed away. As I became more and more 
human, I began to bow down before great 
humans. What a rapture there is in admiration! 
I do not mean that niggardly and reluctant 
admiration which is so common among those 
who are grown up, but that full-toned, over- 
flowing, glorious admiration of which a healthy 
boy’s heart is capable. As we grow older we 
become more critical, and it is more difficult to 
please us. Our eyes are opened to blemishes 
that escaped us in the morning of life; but in 
boyhood a hero is every inch a hero, and the 
greatness of great men suffers no subtractions. 

The first great men to awe my heart were 
political orators who appeared from time to 
time in the midst of political campaigns. They 
were all flaming patriots, and, like so many 
Atlases, carried the world on their shoulders. 
Solomon was not so wise as the least of them, 
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and every one of them spoke 
with the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes. I was thrilled 
and swayed by the music of 
their golden speech. The 
names of most of them have 
faded, but the spell of their 
eloquence is on me siill. 
They gave me something 


man, 
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shuddered at the thought 
that I might die before this 
Titan of the East arrived. 
I lived! I saw him! I 
heard him! I do not remem- 
ber what he said, but the 
memory of the exaltation of 
my mood is still vivid. I 
gazed on him as a little 





that the thieving years can 
never take away. They made me realize that 
we have a nation, and that it is a nation to be 
loved and served. They baptized me into the 
belief that public affairs are of moment, and 
they trained my young heart to beat in unison 
with the music of the Union. 

One of the giants in those days was James 
A. Garfield. When not yet famous he came one 
day to speak in our town hall. I have forgotten 
everything he said, but the soul of one sentence 
abides. In speaking of our republic, he com- 
pared it with the ocean, and declared that a 
drop might rise from the ocean’s depths and 
east back the sunlight from the crest of the 
highest billow. The sentence thrilled the great 
audience that heard it and carried me to the 
stars. The things that thrill us are the things 
that change the texture of our lives. I grew in 
stature under the magic of Garfield’s bewitch- 
ing speech. His words were prophetic. Years 
afterwards he became President of the United 
States. In college he had swept recitation rooms 
to pay for his tuition, and in the fullness of 


time he was permitted to sit in the chair of | 


Washington and Lincoln. The humble drop 
from the ocean’s depths cast back the sun from 
the highest billow. 


THE COLLEGE LECTURER 


At the age of eighteen I went to 
college. On looking back over my 
college years, I discover that the 
hours that have faded least under 
the sunlight and the snows of the 
seasons are the hours in which I was per- 
mitted to stand in the presence of a great man. 
The great men of my college world were lec- 
turers. They came from afar, tarried only for 
an evening, and then vanished to return no 
more. Each one left me in an altered world. 
They threw round me larger horizons and set 
me breathing the atmosphere of loftier heights. 

One of these miracle-working men was- Bob 
Burdette. He had an enormous reputation for 
being funny, and so I began to laugh internally 
before he began to speak. It was not long until 
my laughter became vocal, and before the lec- 
ture was half over I was so hilarious that it is 
a wonder a policeman did not put me out. I 
have often wished that I could hear that lecture 
again. It had a dog in it that I would give 
worlds to see. Years afterwards I met Mr. 
Burdette in California. He had become a min- 
ister of the gospel, and was so sober and human 





and ordinary that it was hard for me to believe | 


that he was really the same man who had mes- 
merized me thirty years before. 

One evening Joseph Cook came our way— 
the majestic and unparalleled Joseph! For 
months we had been reading about him and 
his amazing exploits. He was a sort of Samson, 
who could carry off the gates of Gaza and put 
to flight vast hosts of unbelieving Philistines. 
He came to us at the very summit of his fame, 
when he seemed to have got the start of the 
majestic world and to be bearing the palm 
alone. Had word arrived from Mars that one 
of the philosophers of that planet was to lecture 
in our opera house, I should not have been 
more profoundly moved. I counted the hours 
before the great lecturer was to appear. I 


child gazes on a star. I was 
too thoroughly awed to think—I merely sat and 
felt. After the lecture I followed this son of 
thunder through the street, but 1 did not go 
very near him, for I was afraid that he would 
turn and look at me. 

John B. Gough came, and he, too, was a 
magician. I had heard of him for years, and 
now at last my eyes beheld him, and my ears 
heard him. His voice had in it something that 
found the corpuscles in the blood. He made us 
laugh and cry just as he chose. I was amazed 
that any man should be able to work such 
wonders. I wished I could look inside his skull 
and see what the Almighty had hidden there. 
As this was impossible, I noticed carefully the 
shape of his forehead and the cut of his mouth 
and the expression of his eyes. I would travel 
a thousand miles to hear a man who could be 
as eloquent to me now as John B. Gough was 
,on that never-to-be-forgotten evening. 

At last the great Henry Ward Beecher paid 
us a visit. I obtained a seat directly in front of 
him. I know my eyes were open ; I am not sure 
about my mouth. From boyhood I had heard 
about the famous Brooklyn preacher, and now 
at last I was to be permitted to hear him! I 
had always idolized him as the greatest of ora- 
tors,and now I was to hear what real oratory is. 

He began his lecture in a quiet, conversa- 
tional tone. That surprised me not a little, for, 
if a man was an orator, it seemed to me he 
ought not to waste time in being something 
else. But the speaker was merely a quiet-voiced 
gentleman saying things in a calm and sensible 
way. I forgave him, however, for I knew that 
after he once got down to business he would 
show us what he could do. 

But he simply went on and on and on. After 
a while I forgot to pay attention to just how 
he was going on. I simply drank in the words 
as they flowed from his lips, and then all at 
once he stopped,—just why I did not under- 
stand, for surely he had not spoken for more 
than ten or twelve minutes,—and I felt confi- 





dent that he would, after getting his breath, 
| begin again. But to my dismay he walked off 
| the stage, and the lecture was actually ended. I 
| looked at my watch. It said that he had spoken 
| for more than an hour. I could not understand 
| it. I compared my watch with the watch of a 
| friend. They both said the same thing. 


WHAT BEECHER TAUGHT 


A new idea of eloquence began to 
dawn on me. I had always supposed 
it was the art of saying things in 
such a dramatic way that everyone 
would sit enraptured, exclaiming, 
‘*Ah, this is eloquence!’’ I now began to sur- 
mise that eloquence is talking in such a way 
that the hearer forgets the clock and merges 
his soul in the soul of the speaker. That is 
what had happened to me. 

On going home I realized that I had not 
recognized the greatness of the speaker until 
the moment in which he ceased. I did not know 








how high I was until he left me, and I was} 








words in such a way that the clock stops 
and the forces of the spirit are set free. 
College days over, the question arose 
where, I was to pursue my postgraduate 
studies. I was to be a lawyer, and various West- 
em law schools beckoned me, but they had 
no attraction, because they were in cities that 
were lacking in great men known to me. 
Boston was the only city in the country at 
that time that abounded in great men who 
had come within the circle of my knowledge. 
All through college I had burned incense at 
the shrine of Emerson, and one day Mr. Bron- 
son Alcott of Concord had spoken to us, telling 
us to eat apples and live forever. Through his 
Ten Great Religions I had come to know James 
Freeman Clarke, and the speeches of Wendell 
Phillips I knew almost by heart. And then 
there were Edward Everett Hale and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and James Russell Lowell and 
Julia Ward Howe, and several others of the 
shining company of the immortals. Although 
it was my purpose to study law, I did not care 
to study it unless I could do it in the presence 
of the great. . 
One day, soon after my arrival in Cambridge, 
I happened to meet Oliver Wendell Holmes 
on Boston Common. I was not expecting to see 
him, and when he suddenly stood in flesh and 
blood before me, looking just like his picture, 
my heart almost ceased to beat. Later I heard 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table recite his 
Chambered Nautilus. He did it like a little 
schoolboy, and I loved him more than ever. 


THE MAN WHO CHANGED MY LIFE 


As rapidly as possible I got my 
eyes on all my heroes, and because 
they were so near me the world was 
like an enchanted palace. One day I 
saw a great man whose fame had not 
reached me in the West—Phillips Brooks. No 
one who ever saw Phillips Brooks ever forgot 
him. Physically he was superb: 

A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 

His mind was even more wonderful than his 
body, and his heart was equal to his mind. 
And when the great preacher stood in the 
pulpit and flooded his congregation with his 
thought and feeling, the heart instinctively 
cried, ‘‘It is good to be here!’’ Indeed, it was 
so good to be in Trinity, that I found myself 
there almost every Sunday, and the oftener I 
went the less attractive to me was the law 
library in the State House on Beacon Hill. 
Before many months had passed I decided 
not to be a lawyer, but to be a preacher. The 
course of my whole life was changed by this 
one great man! 

The poet Keats once said, ‘‘I have not the 
slightest feeling of humility toward the public, 
or to anything in existence but the Eternal 
Being, the Principle of Beauty,and the Memory 
of Great Men.’’ It is true, as Tennyson says 
in his Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, ‘‘On God and godlike men we build 
our trust.’” The Roman Emperor Alexander 
Severus is said to have had in his oratory 
nothing except the statues of great men. An- 
other Roman, the philosopher Seneca, believed 
that we ought to choose some good man and 
always have him before our eyes, that we may 
live as if he watched us, and do everything as 
if he saw. 

Mark Rutherford in one of his volumes tells 
of a eall he once made on Thomas Carlyle. 
This single interview with the great Scotchman 
he always regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant events in his entire life. His advice to all 


obliged to clamber down to the level of my | young people is never to lose a chance of 
ordinary existence. I learned that night that | making the acquaintance of great men and 
eloquence is neither declamation nor any sort| women. They communicate to us something 
of verbal pyrotechnics, but the art of using | that makes it easier to live. It is easier to walk 
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with a noble tread after we have kept step 
even for a brief hour with one of God’s true 
noblemen. 

Robert Browning told this incident to Dean 
Farrar: ‘‘Once I was walking with my son, 
who was then a little boy, in the streets of 
Paris. We saw an old man approaching us in 
a long, loose, rather shabby coat, and with a 
stooping, shuffling attitude and gait. ‘Touch 
that man as you pass him,’ I whispered to my 





son. ‘I will tell you why afterwards.’ The child 
touched him as he passed, and I said to him, 
‘Now, my boy, you will always be able to 
remember in later years that you once saw and 
touched the great Béranger.’ ’’ 

It is not many great men whom yeu can 
touch with your finger tip, but that is no great 


| loss. You can touch them with your mind, your 
| heart, your spirit. You can prostrate your soul 
| before them and allow them to bless you. 


THE WRONG TURN 


CBy 


Tne left past stone 
watering trough and 
cross wooden bridge. 

Bear right past church on 
hill. Schoolhouse on other 
side of road. Long stretch of 
meadow ahead. Dyer’s Mills 
next. 13.4.’’ That was what the roadbook said. 
Catherine read it carefully, twice. Beth, who 
was driving, took the turn as directed, increased 
the speed of the little automobile, and they 
purred on across the meadow. In the back seat 
Amy and Louise contentedly leaned against the 
cushions and admired the scenery. They were 
college classmates, and all except Beth were 
from the West. The four were spending their 
summer vacation together at Beth’s home in 
an old Massachusetts town, and on this day had 
set off in Beth’s little car to visit a certain 
Cousin Will, recently married and settled on his 
uncle’s old farm in northern New Hampshire. 
They greatly desired to see the young bride, 
and to see Cousin Will in the réle of a young 
benedict; for this same Cousin Will had been 
very much a favorite with them all at the 
time of the Christmas recess the year before, 
when he had visited Beth’s family. 

‘In half an hour they came to Dyer’s Mills, 
but found the town apparently deserted. It was 
haying time. Not a soul was in sight at the 
post office or on the street; and Beth drew 
forth Cousin Will’s letter, for further directions. 

‘*It says,’’ she announced, ‘‘that they live 
on a country road to the left of Dyer’s Mills. 
So it must be this left-hand turn. ’’ 

They took the turn and drove on at a fairly 
good pace, for the sun was getting low. Cath- 
erine took charge of the letter, and occasionally 
referred to it as they bumped on over the 
country road. 

‘*From what he writes,’’ Catherine said, 
‘*we shall know the place when we get there 
by the two tall Lombardy poplars in front of 
the house and a new bay window; and he says 
that the barn is on the other side of the road 
from the house. ’’ 

‘*We can’t well miss that,’’ Louise said and 
laughed. ‘‘Be on the lookout for two tall Lom- 
bardy poplars and that new bay window.”’ 

No Lombardy poplars came in sight, how- 
ever, although they passed five or six farms of 
neglected appearance. At last they entered a 
tract of woodiand where the road was narrow 
and muddy. 

‘*T had no idea that they lived in so wild a 
region!’’ Beth exclaimed. 

They went on with misgivings, for they had 
begun to fear that somehow they had passed 
the place. Twilight was settling over the forest. 
Lofty hemlocks on either side of them rendered 
the way indistinct. Beth turned on the lights. 

Still the woodland stretched on and on. At 
last, after another mile or two, the car emerged 
into a cleared tract. The rough trail—for it 
could now hardly be called a highway—ended 
abruptly in front of a dingy, unpainted house. 

‘*T don’t see or hear anyone,’’ Beth re- 
marked when she had stopped the car. ‘‘But 
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people live here, I reckon, for there is a little 
pile of freshly split stove wood, and a turkey is 
roosting in that dead tree. Perhaps these folks 
can direct us. ’’ 

Catherine went to the door and knocked. 
No response followed, and Catherine knocked 
again, louder, several times, and Beth 
‘*honked’’ the horn. 

‘*Doesn’t seem to be anyone at home,’’ 
Louise was saying, when a faint, plaintive 
sound from inside the house came to their ears. 

‘*Can that be a dog—a puppy? It isn’t a 
cat,’’ Amy whispered, and then she and Cath- 
erine called to it softly. 

The plaintive ery was repeated; and now, 
with a sudden thrill of compassion, not unmixed 
with apprehension, all four girls realized that 
the cry came, not from an animal, but from a 
human being. 

‘*Hello!’’ Catherine called, close to the door. 
‘*What’s the matter ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, do give me some water!’’ came the 
answer. 

Catherine tried the door knob, but the door 
was locked. 

‘*Some one is ill in there!’’ Beth exclaimed. 

They tried to raise one of the windows, but 
that, too, was fast. Then as the plaintive cry 
was repeated, they perceived that the sound 
came from under the house rather than from 
inside it. 

‘*Tt’s some one in the cellar,’’ Louise whis- 
pered. 

Beth turned the searchlight full on the dark 
structure, and they began to look for a cellar 
window, but there was none visible. On the 
rear side of the house the ground appeared to 
fall off abruptly, and as the girls searched there 
they heard the distressed cry for water again, 
even more distinctly than before. But they 
could find no way of getting into the cellar. 

‘*We must break open the front door, ’’ Cath- 
erine exclaimed, ‘‘or else pry up a window!’’ 

Beth got a tire iron from the tool box of the 
car. But as they prepared to use it on the 
window they heard a sound behind them and, 
turning, saw the dark form of a man coming 
swiftly across the cleared tract. Even in the 
dusk they noticed something fierce and trucu- 
lent in his manner. His first exclamation con- 
firmed that impression. , 

‘*What are you doing there?’’ he cried sav- 
agely. 

‘‘We missed our way and came up this 
road,’’ Beth explained. ‘‘ Before we could turn 
to leave, we heard some one crying inside the 
house—crying for water. We were trying to 
learn who is ill here.’’ 

‘*You clear out!’’ the fellow exclaimed. 
‘“‘Take that thing’’—pointing to the automo- 
bile—“‘away from here or I’ll smash it!’’ 

Beth was greatly startled, and with Amy 
and Louise drew back to the car. But Catherine 
stood her ground. 

‘Why do you speak like that to us?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘We haven’t done you any harm. We 
only wished to know who is ill here. ’’ 

‘*None of your business!’’ the man cried, 
apparently in a fury. ‘‘Clear out, I tell ye!’’ 
And with his arm raised as if he intended 
to strike them, he advanced threateningly 
toward the girls. 

‘‘Are you insane?’’ Catherine exclaimed. 
“Don’t you dare attack us!’’ And, running 
to the car, she seized the small automatic re- 
volver that Beth’s family had deemed it expe- 
dient for them to take. ‘‘Don’t you come 
any nearer! I warn you, we’ll defend our- 
selves!’’ 

The ruffian hesitated an instant, then, with 
an imprecation, rushed to the house door, 
unlocked it and disappeared within. A mo- 
ment later he reappeared with a gun in his 
hands. 

‘*T can do some shootin’, too!’’ he 
roared. ‘‘Now I give ye one minute to 
clear out!’’ 

Beth had already started the engine 
and had begun to turn the car round; it 
was no easy task in that small, rough 
space, and frightened as she was by the 
imprecations of the man. Amy and Louise 
had climbed into the car, but Catherine, 
pale and determined, stood ready with her 
revolver; she had learned to shoot on the 
ranch at home, and she thought she could 
disable the man if he should raise his 
gun to sheot. 

When Beth had at last turned the car, 
Catherine backed toward it and jumped 
aboard. Beth opened the throttle wide, 











and they sped down the rough, narrow road. 
For a minute or two they were all too greatly 
agitated to speak. 

‘*Was he crazy ?’’ Louise exclaimed at last. 

‘*T don’t believe it,’’ said Catherine. ‘‘ I 
think there’s something wrong, terribly wrong, 
there!’’ 

‘So do I!’’ cried Amy. ‘‘Oh, that pitiful 
ery for water!’’ 

‘‘What ought we to do?’’ Beth asked, as 
she steered with difficulty in the deep ruts. ‘‘If 
only we could find Cousin Will’s place—perhaps 
he’d know about this. ’’ 

‘*Well, we ought to do something, ’’ Catherine 
said with decision. ‘‘ Think of that poor creature 
locked up in that house!’’ 

‘*At the mercy of that brute!’’. 

‘*But what can we do?’’ said Louise. 

‘*You have constables and sheriffs in your 
Eastern states, don’t you?’’ the practical 
Catherine asked. 

‘*Certainly,’’ said Beth. ‘‘ There may be one 
at Dyer’s Mills.’’ 

‘*Then we must get him and return to learn 
what’s wrong,’’ said Catherine. 

They went on back to Dyer’s Mills and 
found the place more quiet even than when 
they had passed through it two hours previ- 
ously. Every house except one was dark; at 
an upstairs window over the post office a light 
shone faintly through a white curtain. They 
called out, and after a second a woman ap- 
peared at the window. 

‘*The post office is closed for the night,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It’s long past eight.’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t letters, but a constable or a sheriff, 
that we need,’’ Beth replied. ‘‘Can’t you tell 
us where we’ll find one?’’ 

‘*There’s a deputy sheriff who lives next 
beyond the tavern a little way down the road, ’’ 
the woman answered. ‘‘But—what girls are 
you? Is anything the matter?’’ 

‘‘We don’t fully know,’’ Catherine an- 
swered. ‘‘But five or six miles out along this 
road that turns to the left here, we came toa 
dark house, where.we heard a woman’s voice 
crying for water; and while we were trying to 
find out about it a man came out of the woods 
and ordered us away and threatened us with 
a gun. ” 

‘*T guess I know who that was,’’ the post- 
mistress replied promptly. ‘‘Six miles out, you 
said, and lives at the end of the road in the 
woods? He sometimes comes here for mail. 
They call him Ceeph Hicks, but the name on 
his letters is Heintz, instead of Hicks. Wait a 
minute and I’ll come down and walk with you 
to the sheriff’s. ’’ 

The girls got out of the car, and in a few 
moments the postmistress joined them. 

‘* What is this man’s reputation? ’’ Beth 
asked, as they walked along. 

‘*Bad—and he looks it,’’ the woman replied. 
‘*There have been a good many rumors and 
suspicions about him. Lives there alone. No 
one goes near him.’’ 

‘*Then who could thatjbe we heard crying?’’ 
Catherine exclaimed. 

‘*That’s more than I could say,’’ replied the 
postmistress doubtfully. ‘‘I recollect that three 
or four years ago, after he lost his wife, I 
heard that his stepdaughter had run away. 
There was a lot of talk about it at the time. A 
young fellow from one of the farms out that 
way had been paying attentions to the girl and 
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“I CAN DO SOME SHOOTIN’, TOOT” 
HE ROARED. “ NOW I GIVE YE 
ONE MINUTE TO CLEAR OUT!” 


wished to marry her. Heintz kept driving him 

off, because the old skinflint wanted the girl to 

stay and keep house for him. They say that a 

fight took place there one night. Afterwards 
Heintz told several persons that his stepdaugh- 
ter had eloped with Bisbee—that was the young 
fellow’s name. Anyway, he and the girl dis- 
appeared. Some suspected foul play, but noth- 
ing was ever done about it.’’ 

‘*You don’t suppose that could have been 
the stepdaughter we heard crying out!’’ Beth 
exclaimed. 

‘*It doesn’t seem very likely,’’ said the post- 
mistress. 

By this time they had reached the deputy 
sheriff’s house, and in response to their knocks 
he appeared at the door and asked somewhat 
gruffily what was wanted. — 

‘*There’s some sort of trouble up at the 
Ceeph Hicks place, Mr. Bascom,’’ the post- 
mistress explained. ‘‘ These young ladies heard 
a woman’s voice in Hicks’s house, down cellar, 
they say, crying out for water as if in distress. 
When Hicks found them there he got mad and 
threatened to shoot them if they didn’t get 
ou! ” 

“T’ll be right out,’’ Mr. Bascom replied, 
and presently he joined them outside. ‘‘If I’ve 
got to make a search,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll have 
to get a warrant from Squire Woodsum and 
summon two or three men to go with me. I’m 
not going after that Ceeph Hicks without 
help.’’ 

While he went to get a search warrant and 
to call out three men to accompany him, Beth 
made inquiries of the postmistress as to the 
whereabouts of Cousin Will’s farm. It was 
scarcely two miles away, it seemed, on a road 
leading off to the right of Dyer’s Mills, instead 
of the left. When writing his letter of direc- 
tions, Cousin Will perhaps had sat facing 
south, instead of north. 

After a hasty consultation the girls agreed 
that, fatigued though they were by the experi- 
ences of the day, they would rather go on with 
the sheriff and see the adventure through than 
to drive straight to Cousin Will’s. The postmis- 
tress, too, wished to join the party, and she 
got into the rear seat with Amy and Louise. 

After some further delay they followed Mr. 
Bascom and his small party, which had em- 
barked in a noisy old automobile. 

Again they rocked and bumped over the 
rough road, pulling up a hundred yards or 
more below the Hicks house. The deputy and 
two of the men with him went forward to 
the’door and knocked. A harsh voice that the 
girls at once recognized demanded to know 
who was there. 

‘*The sheriff, ’’ replied Mr. Bascom. ‘‘I have 
a warrant to search this house. ’’ 

‘*Show your head inside and I’11 blow it off!’’ 
was the prompt answer. 

The deputy in the name of the law ordered 
him to open the door, but Hicks, or Heintz, 
replied with defiant imprecations. 

One of the men then brought a heavy pole 
from a fence near by, and, using this as a 
battering-ram, they beat in the door. Fully 
expecting a desperate fight, the deputy and his 
men entered the house guardedly ; but Heintz 
was not there. An open back window indicated 
that he had fled. 

After posting a man to watch outside, Mr. 
Bascom lighted a lantern and descended a flight 
of narrow, dark stairs that led to the basement. 
There they found a door leading apparently 
into a small room. The door was locked, but 
fortunately the key was in the lock. The girls 
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had ventured to follow the men down into the 
basement, and when the deputy turned the key 
and opened the door they all crowded forward. 
In the room was a pale, emaciated young 
woman, whom the postmistress at once recog- 
nized as Heintz’s stepdaughter. 

At first the poor creature seemed quite dazed 
by the light. She cried out piteously, and wept 
convulsively when they questioned her, and 
seemed in great fear, for she exclaimed several 
times, ‘‘Don’t strike me! Don’t strike me!’’ 

At first she was afraid to leave the room; 





and it was some time before the girls could | roused Cousin Will and his bride. Beth and | Bisbee. Her stepfather had caught them, had 
reassure her and induce her to ascend the | her friends stayed at Cousin Will’s for a week. | dragged her down the cellar stairs and locked 


basement stairs and go outside the house with 
them. ‘‘He’Il kill me!’’ she exclaimed in terror 
more than once. 

After thoroughly searching the house, they 
took the girl back to Dyer’s Mills. The post- 
mistress offered to take care of her until the 
ease could be further investigated. 

It was between one and two o’clock in the 
morning when the young travelers reached 
the farmhouse by the Lombardy poplars and 


| During that time not much progress was made 
| in clearing up the strange discovery they had 


ently he was aware that his crime had been 
exposed, and had fled to parts unknown. No 


unfortunate girl’s suitor—had been murdered. 
The girl appeared to know nothing definite 
about that. One night, three or four years 
before, she had started to leave home with 





|made. No trace of Heintz was found; appar- | 


evidence was found that young Bisbee — the | 


her up. Since then she had seen nothing of 
her lover. Once a day, she said, her jailer had 
given her water and brought her food; but 
she had suffered terribly. 

The poor victim improved rapidly, and by 
the time the four girls left Dyer’s Mills she 
was able to express her thanks for their reso- 
lution in bringing help. When they left her, 
they felt confident that she would lead a hap- 


| pier life than had ever been her lot before. 


AHEAD OF THE FLAG 


Cy C.A.Stephens 


dome-shaped hills, Curtis and Sam saw 

that the forest there consisted of larger | 
trees; the grass and shrubs, too, were more | 
luxuriant. They had some difficulty in forcing 
their way through the jungle, but at last they 
spied the gleam of water ahead—the same body 
of water that they had seen from above. When 
they reached it they were amazed to find it an 
oval pool, three or four hundred feet long, 
surrounded by an old wall on which they were 
then standing. ‘ 

‘* Why, this is an artificial pond!’’ Sam 
exclaimed at once. ‘‘Human beings must have 
lived here!’’ 

‘*A long time ago,’’ Curtis remarked, regard- 
ing the old stonework attentively. ‘‘This has 
been here a long while. ’’ 


(' descending into the valley beyond the | 





Near one end the pool was partly filled 


eat any of that yellow fruit at 
the spring, Otis?’’ 
‘*It wouldn’t surprise me a 





nothing that they discovered had 
any inscriptions that helped to 
solve the mystery. 








bit if he did,’’ said Otis. ‘‘I 
told him he had better leave it alone, but I 
saw him under the tree several times.’’ 

When they asked Diego whether he had eaten 
any of the fruit, he would not admit having 
done so. Soon he became so wild in his actions 
that they had to hold him fast by both arms. 

At last they reached the bay and put off in 
the whaleboat for the Amigo. But when they 
were a little way offshore, Diego suddenly 
threw himself overboard. They pulled him 
back into the boat, and the dip into the sea 
water seemed to quiet him. 

Curtis had resolved to have another look at 
the old stone ruins, and the next morning he 
and Sam set off, taking with them matches, an 


and wholly overgrown with weeds and grass. | axe and a light crowbar. Otis stayed on board 


Several ancient trees, with their roots 
twined about the dank mossy stones, 
overshadowed the water. 

‘*Looks centuries old,’’ Curtis said. 

Going round the pond, they made 
their way through the swamp to higher 
ground on the far side; and they came 
presently to a low cliff, half hidden by 
gnarled old trees that marked the foot of 
the mountain beyond the valley. Some 
more stonework attracted their atten- 
tion — rude walls seven or eight feet 
high, extending for eighty or ninety 
feet along the base of the cliff. These 
seemed to have been the walls of a 
house, but the roof—if roof there once 
was—had fallen away. Three doorways 
in the front wall convinced the young 
explorers that the structure had been a 
human habitation built against the cliff. 

Curtis peered curiously inside the 


with rubbish. At the rear was a door- 
way that appeared to lead into a cave * 
in the cliff. The walls were of rough 
black stones, for the most part as large 
as a man could lift; not a little skill 
had been displayed in laying them. 

‘*Some one surely lived here once,’’ 
Curtis said meditatively. ‘‘Who could 
it have been ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps some exile from Peru,’’ 
said Sam. ‘‘Or maybe some old buc- 
caneer who had got tired of his buc- 
caneering and retreated here to spend 
his days in peace.’’ 

‘*Like enough,’’ Curtis said. $‘One 
guess is as good as another. They say 
pirates used to frequent these islands. ’’ 

They looked about inside the place and over- 
turned the débris that lay underfoot. They 
found fragments of many rude crocks and jars, 
and they also came upon a much-bruised copper 
kettle of archaic appearance. The aperture in 
the rear wall opened, as they guessed, into some 
sort of cave; but it was so very dark in there 
and such an odd smell came from it that neither 
of the boys cared to enter. They had not 
brought any matches with them. 

The valley, both above and below the pool, 
had very evidently once been under cultivation. 
On closer inspection they identified some of 
the gnarled old trees as olive trees; and they 
found some stunted lemon and orange trees. 
They also found small avocado pears of pecul- 
iar, sweetish flavor. 

The entire dale was now a swamp difficult 
to penetrate, and much infested by large liz- 
ards. Mosquitoes, too, swarmed about the pond 
and bothered the boys a great deal as they 
explored the place. 

‘“*I don’t like it here overmuch!’’ Sam ex- 
claimed at last. 

‘*No more do I,’’ Curtis said, ‘‘but it was 
worth the trip. ’’ 

They started on the homeward trip, picked 
up Otis and Diego Ramirez, and continued 
down to the bay. 

They had not gone far, however, when Diego 
began to behave queerly. He burst suddenly 
forth into song and, running on ahead, turned 
to face the others and danced! 

‘I’m afraid he has a sunstroke!’’ Sam ex- 





claimed. 
They tried to quiet him, but he went on | 
dancing and shouting like a lunatic. 


‘*This isn’t sunstroke,’’ said Curtis.‘‘Did he | The boys puzzled over the question, but| which was about fifteen miles away. There | 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


Later the boys learned of a 


the Incas in Peru, before the conquest of that 
country by Pizarro, had made voyages to the 
Galapagos in the curious balsas, or rafts, 
that were their sole means of navigation. The 
old stonework, in this remote valley of Inde- 
fatigable Island, resembled in some respects 
that of the Peruvian Indians; and certain of 
the rude articles of jewelry, too, were like 
those the Spaniards found in Peru. 

But. Curtis, who looked into the matter 
pretty thoroughly, finally came to the opinion 
that Sam’s first explanation was nearer the 
truth. The stonework, he decided, could not 
have been much more than a century old; he 
believed that some pirate, either tiring of his 








A KIND OF SHELF OR DIVAN HAD BEEN BUILT OF STONES ALL 
ROUND THE CAVERN 


to keep an eye on the Panamans. Diego seemed 
entirely recovered, and there was little doubt 
in the boys’ minds that his trouble had been 
caused by eating that yellow fruit at the spring. 

The boys reached the valley of the myste- 
rious pond by ten o’clock, and turned their 
attention at once to the old ruins at the foot of 
the cliff. With the axe and the crowbar they 
overturned the débris inside the house, but 
they found little in the outer room except 
broken crocks and the rusted blades of two old 
cleavers., 

With the fallen beams of the roof they built 
a fire; then, taking blazing brands for torches, 
they proceeded to explore the cave behind the 
outer room. They were a little startled on 
entering the place to come upon numerous 
bones that they supposed were those of a 
human skeleton, although they did not find 
the skull. A kind of shelf or divan had beeh 
built of stones all round the cavern; and upon 
this stood numerous jars and earthen pots, 
some of them enameled black, others cream- 
colored. The fragments of other pots and jars 
lay scattered about. In two of the crocks they 
found curious trinkets, some of silver, others 
of gold: cups, amulets and antique, clumsy 
rings, also rude images of birds, insects and 
animals. At the bottom of one of the crocks 
lay a plate or sheet of flexible gold that seemed 
to have been crumpled by hammering. 

Continuing their search, they found many 
other curious and interesting objects. The 
place had every appearance of being just as 
the former owner had left it. Curtis and Sam 
were clearly the first to visit the ruins. 


roving life or falling out with his mates, had 
taken his loot to Indefatigable Island, built 
his house and settled there. Either he had died 
and his servants had left with his most valu- 
able possessions, or else they had murdered 
him and departed with as much of the loot as 
they could take. 

When they had thoroughly explored the inner 
cave, Curtis and Sam gathered up whatever 
trinkets seemed valuable, put them in one of 
the crocks and set off for the sloop. When they 
neared the bay, however, they hid the crock 
under some rocks, for they saw no reason for 
sharing their find with Capt. Ramirez and his 
sons. They would come back for it in the 
whaleboat with Otis some time later. 


cussed the advisability of choosing ‘‘ Bucca- 
neer’s Pond’’—as they had named the place— 
as the site for their ranch. Both agreed, how- 
ever, that, in spite of its good supply of water 
and its apparent fertility, it was too far from 
the bay to be suitable. 

‘*Moreover,’’ said Curtis, ‘‘when Uncle Sam 
takes hold here, Navy Bay is the place that 
he’!1 choose for a station. The nearer we locate 
to that the better.’’ 

Accordingly, when they reached the Amigo, 
they gave the order to return to Navy Bay— 
greatly to Capt. Ramirez’s relief. The old 
fellow insisted that Diego’s light-headedness 
had come from some evil spell put on him while 
ashore on Indefatigable. 

Returning to their former anchorage in Navy 
Bay, the boys made numerous trips ashore to 
choose a location for their proposed ranch. 





tradition that the civilized Indians of the era of 
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| they came upon a herd of wild donkeys and 
|in a swampy tract encountered a large drove 
of black pigs. It was evident that at some 
time the island had been inhabited. 

From what they saw on their various jaunts 
| Curtis decided that there was a herd of wild 
| cattle in each of the mountain valleys of 
Albemarle Island. He estimated that alto- 
gether there were eight or ten thousand head. 
Every herd, however, appeared to be harassed 
by its pack of wild dogs! 

Could the young settlers bring the wild herds 
under control, and could they exterminate the 
dogs? Those were questions that the boys fre- 
quently discussed as they laid their plans for 
their ranch. 

After looking about for a week or more they 
chose a site for the ranch buildings on high 
ground near the algaroba forest and where 
there was a spring. The place commanded 
a fine view of the bay below, and also 
of the mountains of Indefatigable Is- 
land across the channel, and of James 
Island in the northeast. The wind 
blew refreshingly there and mitigated 
in some degree the heat of the equa- 
torial sun. 

For a week they were occupied in 
clearing a site and building a cabin and 
a log storehouse for their supplies and 
tools. Then they began to land their 
outfit and to carry it up to the new 
cabin, which was about three miles from 
the sea. Owing to the extreme heat 
during the day they had to do all this 
work in the early morning hours. One 
turn a day, toting a pack of thirty 
pounds’ weight, was about as much as 
any of them could accomplish. 

The boys were highly confident that 
they could successfully carry through 
their plans. In that climate stock 
needed neither shelter nor winter food. 
The herds of wild cattle that they had 
seen were sleek and of good size. The 
boys would be taking possession, so to 
speak, of a ranch already stocked. 
Moreover, they planned to bring wild 
pigs from James Island, and also don- 
keys that they would use as beasts of 
burden on the trail to and from the 
bay. If there were ten thousand head 
of wild cattle in the interior, Curtis esti- 
mated that the natural increase could 
hardly be less than fifteen hundred a 
year, which in terms of beef and hides 
meant large profits for the ranchers. 

When the new naval station was 
founded, they reasoned, there would 
be forts, a garrison and perhaps a town of sev- 
eral thousand people, which would make a 
steady market for meat, vegetables and dairy 
products. 

‘“There’s where we shall come in,’’ Curtis 
said. 

‘* Yes, sir!’’ Sam exclaimed. ‘‘ We’ll be 
Johnny-on-the-spot. They will want all we 
| can raise. ’’ 

Every night they returned to the bay and 
slept aboard the sloop, which was anchored 
close in to the beach. In fact, the work of earry- 
ing their outfit up to the cabin progressed so 
slowly that the bulk of their provisions, tools 
and other property was still stowed away in 





.| the hold of the Amigo. 
On the way back Curtis and Sam had dis- | 





On the last day of April they left their log 
|eabin about five o’clock in the afternoon to 

return to the Amigo. Glancing down at the 
| bay, Curtis noticed that the sloop was lying at 

anchor as usual. For most of the trip, however, 
| the bay was not in sight from the trail, which 
| crossed two or three valleys and wound among 
| thickets of scrub and cactuses. When at last the 
| boys came out in sight of the landing place, 
| they saw to their astonishment that the Amigo 
was not there! 

Sam, who was ahead of the others, stopped 
| Short. 
| ‘**What’s happened to the sloop!’’ he mut- 
tered. 

Then he and the two others caught sight of 
the sloop nearly a mile away to seaward, under 
sail and just doubling the point of rocks at the 
entrance to the bay. At the same moment they 
saw another, larger craft also under sail, but 





Who had built this house and lived there? | They also made an excursion to James Island, | hove to, a little way farther up the coast! 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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THE REGION OF THE CAUCASUS 


FACT AND COMMENT 


RECKLES on a field of tan make a service 
flag that commands respect. 


HETHER or no the race is to the swift, 
it certainly never falls to the ‘‘fast.’’ 


Bryan O’Lynn had no breeches to wear, 
So Uncle Sam gave him an olive-drab pair. 
“With me Yankee outside and me Irish within 
They’ll be breaches of peace,” chuckled Bryan 
O’Lynn. oe 
HY is it that the government’s efforts to 
promote economy in news - print paper 
have left untouched the Sunday ‘‘ colored 
supplement ’’? Surely there are few things 
that could better be spared than that. 


RINCE von Biilow’s saying, ‘‘The King 

first in Prussia, Prussia first in Germany, 
and Germany first in the world,’’ needs only 
a slight modification to make it widely popular: 
the change provided for in the Scripture prom- 
ise that the first shall be last. 


AST month the American flag was raised 
i upon one of the highest peaks that rise out 
of Mediterranean waters—in the Gennargentu 
Mountains on the island of Sardinia, where 
the Red Cross has established, two thousand 
feet above the sea, a colony for sickly Italian 
children. 


| understand the aims the Russian Reds profess, 


_| different elements of the population. The first 


ranges are now all salvaged and put to use. 
When the first contracts for rifles were placed, 
the price was $35 to $40 apiece; now the cost 
is about $22. 

<j 


_ THE BOLSHEVIK MIND 


O most sane people the operations of the 
Bolshevik mind are so obscure as to be 
virtually incomprehensible. We can all 


but it is their principles of conduct that defeat 
us. How to reconcile their subservience to 
German autocracy with their truculence toward 
everything else is the difficult thing. Of course 
fear explains much. Lenine and Trotzky are 
genuinely afraid of the Germans, who are ina 
position to do what they please with the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet government, whereas 
the Allied nations are not; and even if they 
were, they have never manifested the same 
determination to interfere ruthlessly with the 
internal affairs of Russia that the Germans 
have shown. 

There is also another aspect of the matter 
that may explain much. Lenine and Trotzky 
must know by this time that they have failed ; 
that their audacious attempt to make the whole 
world over in a night has broken down. Under 
those circumstances they may very likely prefer 
a reaction toward despotism rather than toward 
democracy. The internal weakness of despotism 
they know; and they may fairly hope that it 
would take very little more of it to bring about 
a second and more enduring proletarian rev- 
olution. Democracy, free and constitutional 
government, would be a harder nut for them 
to crack ; if the whole world could have a fair 
taste of that, it would have small patience 
with the hatreds and extravagances that the 
Bolsheviki preach, or the cruelty and blood- 
shed that they practice. 

Moreover, the Bolsheviki are so saturated 
with class consciousness and class hostility 
that they cannot conceive of a state in which 
classes are only component parts of a whole, 
each functioning according to its special apti- 
tude and capacity. They actually believe that 
one class must rule the others, and seem to 
prefer a society in which an aristocracy frankly 
governs, as in Germany, to one in which a 
sincere effort is made to harmonize the inter- 
ests and equalize the political influence of the 





HE trade of the United States with the 
six neutral nations of Europe dropped from 


$400,000,000 in the fiscal year of 1917—and it | which they delight; the other by its very exist- 


was almost as much in 1916 and 1915—to about 
$125,000, 000 in the fiscal year that has recently 
closed. The difference indicates, in the main, 
the goods that those nations had been receiving 
from this country and passing on to Germany. 
UR soldiers overseas are great letter writ- 
ers, and the postal service, even though it 
is sometimes exasperatingly slow, handles an 
immense amount of mail. On August 9 the 
Post Office Department announced that in the 
preceding ten days no fewer than 7,000,000 
letters had been received in this country from 
soldiers in France. On August 2 a single ship 
brought 2,823,000 letters, and on August 5 
another brought 2,031,000. 
OG lovers in this country will be inter- 
ested to know that the Blue Cross, a 
humane society organized in England to relieve 
the sufferings of horses and dogs in the war, is 
arranging to sell war dogs that have been 
wounded to those who would like to show them 
the kindness of a peaceful home. Somewhere 


there should be a dog Valhalla for those canine | . 


heroes, with quiet corners, warm rugs and, 
near by, an ample osseous cemetery. 

HE old picturesque cowboy sombrero, with 

the ‘‘Montana peak,’’ which has been the 
regulation hat of the enlisted men in our armies, 
has passed, at least for active service in France, 
and the new overseas cap has taken its place. 
The new headgear is as ‘‘natty’’ as the little 
Scotch bonnet that the Kilties wear with so 
much pride, and looks not unlike it. It is 
made of olive-drab serge or whipcord. Whether 
it will give our boys the distinctively Amer- 
ican touch that the old hat gave is a question. 
But what was ever quite so dear as the old 
blue ‘‘sojer cap’’ of Civil War times! 

HE expenses of the government are now 

so enormous that what any department can 
save by little economies and by rescuing any- 
thing from waste must seem insignificant in 
comparison. But the figures themselves are 
not insignificant. ‘The Small Arms Section of 
the Procurement Division of the Ordnance 
Department recently saved in two months 
nearly nine million dollars. Omitting the 


waxing and buffing of rifle stocks and substi- | 
tuting an oil finish saves $17.50 a thousand on | 


the rifles. Colt machine guns have been reduced 
$284.16 each, Vickers machine guns $322.35 
each, and Lewis guns $22 each. Empty shells 
and used clips and discarded bandoleers on rifle 


type of state they can understand, and in it 
| they can carry on the kind of class war in 


‘ence is a denial of the validity of all their 





theories and all their arguments. 

It behooves us to do our best to understand 
the Bolsheyik mind, for it exists in all coun- 
tries to-day, although nowhere save in Russia | 
has it found the rank soil of ignorance and | 
injustice in which it has its perfect growth. | 
The leaders of the Industrial Workers of the | 
World who were convicted in Chicago the other | 
day of obstructing the nation in its conduct of | 
the war have it, in the degree that it is pos- | 
sible for it to attain in our own country. Like | 
the men who have brought such humiliation | 
on Russia, they deny any allegiance to the | 
nation. They demand, and if they were strong | 


.once, and it will be as helpless as it is in Russia 


to build up anything on the ruins. The difficult 
years that are to follow the war will expose a 
great many unstable and irritable brains to the 
infection of Bolshevism. We must recognize 
the peril and set ourselves to meet it, not alone 
and not chiefly by repression, but by awaken- 
ing our people to the true character of the 
danger, and by making up our minds to labor 
patiently for such a degree of public and 
social justice as shall deprive the agitator of 
the means by which he exists. 


a A 


AN ARISTOCRACY OF DRESS 


O one can pass one of the women yeomen 
N on the street without looking at her. 
The uniform — Norfolk coat of navy 
blue, with brass buttons, plain blue skirt and 
black sailor hat of heavy braid—is so attractive 
that it makes even a homely girl look hand- 
some ; and the insignia of rank on the left arm 
—the one, two or three red stripes, with the 
eagle and the crossed quills—give just the right 
touch of color. 

It is also worth while to look at the faces of 
the girls. For the most part they are serious, 
earnest, dignified. Their brothers and their 
sweethearts are in the army or in branches of 
the naval service that do not admit women, 
but here in the office of the yeoman they can 
do their bit, and they are proud of it. 

There is something in the look of the girls 
that calls up the old meaning of yeoman. Orig- 
inally it meant a menial—a butler or other 
servant who waited personally on his master ; 
but in Shakespeare’s time it had come to mean 
the free-born, the sturdy, independent middle 
class that is the bone and sinew of every nation ; 
and so well did that class perform its part in 
England’s wars that there were soon ‘‘yeomen 
of the guard,’’ and the language became en- 
riched by such expressions as ‘‘did yeoman 
service’ and ‘‘fought right yeomanly.’’ The 
good, clean, earnest American girls who have 
entered the navy. in the humble capacity of 
yeomen are the spiritual descendants of an 
ancestry for which they need never blush. 

But they are not alone. There are the Red 
Cross nurses, with their uniform hallowed by 
half a century of noble service ; and the women 
in the War Department in Washington, wear- 
ing the insignia of their-rank; and the muni- 
tions workers in overalls and the farmers’ 
helpers in smocks and bloomers—all of them 
showing by their dress that they are in the 
active service of their country. 

Nothing so beautiful and so wholesome has 


| ever happened in this country before. We have 
| never had an aristocracy here, of the sort they 
| have in Europe, and we do not want one now; 


but nothing could be better for us than such an 
aristocracy of dress as the girls who have 
entered the government service, or are helping 
the nation in other ways, have made possible. 


| Already the government has recognized and 


standardized some twenty different uniforms for 
women. Those who are entitled to wear them 
need no urging. They feel their new dignity ; 
and although they may never have known, or 
have forgotten, what aristocracy means in 


enough they would bring about, the instant | Greek, they feel instinctively that they are 


destruction of our social system—our political 
organization, our right of property, and prob- 


| members of that new aristocracy of dress whose 
| device is a uniform and whose motto is service. 


ably, too, our religion; and they would not | 


|seruple much more than the Bolsheviki over ees 
|the mere details of pillage and murder that 
would accompany such an overturn. THE 0. C. S. 


The peculiar fault of this kind of mind is 


T is a characteristic of human nature that 
not viciousness of purpose. We believe that | 


when we have escaped a serious danger we 
the communistic socialist is impractical, and | are gareless rather than cautious in the 
that his system, if persisted in, would in no | face of a recurrence of it. There are signs that 
great time resolve civilization into its original | it may be so with the threatening shortage of 
elements; but he does not intend to harm the fuel. If it is, there will be serious and wide- 
human race. On the contrary, he thinks him- | spread suffering in the coming winter. 
self an agent of eternal justice and the pos-| To meet the'demands of the war will take 
sessor of a secret that will transform our | nearly one hundred million tons of coal more 
| Society into one in which honesty, industry | than was mined and transported last year. 
and capacity are universal. But he is a fanatic, Increase in production and better transporta- 
deceived by specious arguments and misled by | tion facilities cannot possibly make up more 
a purely sentimental view of human society. | than half of it. The other fifty million tons we 
He is unable to observe accurately or to reason | have got to save. 
coolly ; he is utterly without that indispensable| Fuel, especially coal, is the very foundation 
attribute of the truly sane mind — patience; of all our war activities. It takes coal to smelt 
and he is so obsessed by the urgency of his |iron ore, and coal to make steel, and coal to 
cause that he will stick at nothing, however build ships and more coal to run them, and 
wicked, to forward it. | coal to move trains that haul coal, and still 
It is not fair to the reasonable Socialists to more coal to keep the factories going and make 
confuse them with the Bolsheviki, for such | ammunition. One three-inch shell takes twenty 
men know well enough that time is a necessary | pounds of steel, and that twenty pounds of 
element in all great social changes. Feudalism | steel takes eighty pounds of coal. Think of the 
did not pass in a twelvemonth, and capitalistic | millions of three-inch shells that must be made! 
industrialism will not do so, either. It is the | Then remember that a three-inch shell is only 
| peculiar vice of the Bolshevik mind that it | a little boy in this war, and see what it means. 
| cannot make or accept so obvious an observa-| Chiefly it means that we—and that is you, 
tion. Whenever it sees a chance it. will try as | too—must save every pound of coal we can. 
it did in Russia to tear everything down at| Begin now, by having the furnace or other 
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heating apparatus put in order. Have the fire 
box and the flues cleaned: soot is a better non- 
conductor than asbestos. Cover the pipes, so 
that they will. not radiate heat where it is not 
needed. Have the seams recemented. 

When the cool weather comes, get on with 
a little fire of wood in a stove, instead of a coal 
fire in the furnace. Lay in wood now, if you 
can get it. Large chunks of hard wood are 
almost as good as coal. Save the limbs that you 
trim from your trees, and all the ‘‘dead-and- 
down’’ timber about your place. When the cold 
weather comes, use only the rooms you really 
need, instead of the whole house. Lincoln grew 
up in a one-room cabin heated only by a wood 
fire, and there is no evidence that it injured 
him in mind or body. Be content with sixty- 
five or sixty-eight degrees instead of seventy 
or seventy-two. Learn how to fire your*fur- 
nace and how to regulate the drafts. Heating 
engineers in the service of your local fuel 
administrator will show you how if you ask 
them. Put weather strips on your windows 
and doors, get a fireless cooker, and sift your 
ashes. 

Finally, do not think you are saving coal by 
substituting gas or using more electricity. 
Gas is made from coal, and electricity is usually 
made by dynamos that are run by the power 
in burning coal. 

There are many of us who are too old or too 
young or too weak of body to serve at the front, 
but there are very few who cannot belong to 
the Order of the Coal Shovel. 


o¢ 


WHAT IS GOING ON IN CAUCASIA 


BRIEF telegraphic dispatch printed in 
A our newspapers the other day brought 
us the important news that British 
troops had appeared in Bokhara in Turkestan, 
and were also in Baku on the Caspian Sea, 
having gone thither by water from Enzeli, in 
Persia. That is all we have yet heard about 
a very interesting phase of the British cam- 
paign in the East, but it is possible to fill in 
the gaps in our information from our knowl- 
edge of what has been going on in that distant 
corner of the great battlefield. 

At Brest-Litovsk the complaisant Russian 
delegates handed over the province of Trans- 
caucasia to the Central Powers. Title was to 
lie with Turkey for the present, but the terri- 
tory was to be exploited for the benefit of Ger- 
many; and the most immediately valuable 
source of wealth was the extremely rich petro- 
leum region round Baku. Baku was also an 
excellent base for the military control of north- 
ern Persia and Turkestan, and an important 
station on the ‘‘new road to India’’ that 
Germany expected to hold after the war. 

Germany could not at this time spare any 
considerable number of troops to occupy the 
country, but it sent some by way of the Black 
Sea, and they in connection with a much 
larger Turko-Tatar army left Batum for Baku 
last winter. But that army has never taken 
Baku. A volunteer force of some twenty-five 
thousand Russians, Armenians and Georgians 
has successfully defended the city against 
more than twice their number, and has even 
advanced up the Kur River toward Tiflis. 
Behind this force, which Gen. Bitcharakoff 
commands, there has been organized the new 
republic of Armenia, which as yet comprises 
only a twentieth part of the territory that it 
hopes ultimately to embrace. 

To support this interesting auxiliary army 
the British expeditions to Baku and Bokhara 
have pushed across the Persian plateau from 
Bagdad: a fact that in itself gives unmistak- 
able proof of the thorough manner in which 
Gen. Marshall has cleared the Turks out of 
their threatening positions on his right flank. 
The Baku expedition, like that to Turkestan, 
is probably not large, and it is no doubt made 
up largely of Indian troops; but it will hearten 
and strengthen the loyal little army of Bitcha- 
rakoff, and it will help to close in the face of 
the Kaiser the door toward -India and the 
East that the Bolshevik peacemakers obligingly 
opened. There are now only Turkish soldiers 
available for the effort to pry that door open 
again, and the Turkish soldier in these days 
is no longer to be greatly feared. In all human 
probability Germany must resign its long- 
cherished ambition to control the Caucasian 
oil fields and the northern road to Hindustan. 


aon 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On August 22 
President Wilson named thirteen brigadier 
generals for promotion to the grade of major 
general and forty-four colonels to the grade of 
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brigadier general.—— The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation placed orders for seventy - five 
trawlers to offset the damage done to the fishing 
fleet by the U-boats.—-On August 24 it was 
announced that about three hundred. colleges 
had qualified to maintain students’ army train- 
ing corps during the coming academic year. 
——The government employment service an- 
nounced that the shortage of unskilled laborers 
has become so serious that there must be a 
further curtailment of non - essential produc- 
tion. —— The rumors of communication be- 
tween enemy agents ashore and the U-boats 
off our coast became so persistent that the 
barred zones along the coast were extended and 
more stringent restrictions established. —-The 
entire motor equipment of the army has been 
organized in a single corps, under a single head, 
after the plan adopted by both England and 
France. The new organization includes about 
two hundred thousand men.——On August 27 
Secretary Baker appointed Benedict Crowell 
director of munitions and John D. Ryan 
director of air service, the effect of the appoint- 
ments being virtually the establishment of 
ministries of munitions and aviation. ——The 
Fuel Administration made the request that no 
motor vehicles be used for pleasure purposes 
on Sunday in states east of the Mississippi, the 
object being the conservation of gasoline for 
war purposes. e 


ONGRESS.—On August 24, by a vote of 
336 to 2, the House passed the so-called 
man-power bill, extending the army draft ages 
to 18 and 45 years, in virtually the same form 
as the committee framed it. In the Senate the 
national prohibition bill was put aside, and 
that body passed the man-power bill on August 
27 by a unanimous vote. The bill, which con- 
tained a ‘‘work or fight’’ provision not in the 
House bill, then went to a committee of con- 
ference.—— The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee completed its work on the $8,000, 000,000 
revenue bill, which provides for the largest 
tax levy in the history of the United States, 
and it was agreed that the bill should be 
reported on August 29 and brought up for 
consideration on September 2. It is likely to be 
a month, perhaps two months, before the bill 
reaches the President for his signature. 
eS 
IRCRAFT INVESTIGATION.—The 
evidence on which the subcommittee of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee based 
its attack on the army aircraft programme was 
made public on August 24. It fully bore out 
the allegations that many months and hundreds 
of millions of dollars were utterly wasted. At 
.the end of July, after sixteen months of Amer- 
ican participation in the war, the only fighting 
aircraft that the United States had shipped to 
France were a few of a type that Gen. Persh- 
ing criticized as defective, although the an- 
nounced programme called for many thousand 
fighting machines before that time. 
co] 


PAIN.— The continued destruction of 
Spanish merchant vessels by U - boats | 
brought the relations of Germany and Spain to | 
a crisis in late August. The Spanish govern- | 
ment announced its intention to replace sunken 
Spanish tonnage with interned German ships, 


course. ——-Spain extended a commercial credit 


| shore of the Oise, opposite Noyon. In that | 





| quantities of war material. That advance was 
| expected to force the Germans to retire from 
and Berlin protested vigorously against such a | the region west of the Somme. 


of about seventy - five million dollars to the | 


United States, thus enabling it to purchase 
supplies in Spain for the army in France 
without the exchange of dollars for pesetas. 
S 
WEDEN.—Sweden and the Entente Powers 
have signed a treaty by which Sweden 
accepts the Allied blockade of Germany and 
agrees that no goods that it imports shall be 
reshipped to Germany. It also gives the Allies 
400,000 tons of shipping and 2,000,000 tons of 
iron ore. ° 


USSIA.— The Allied forces were well 

established at Vladivostok by the end of 
August and appeared to have the situation in 
that region well in hand. The anti-Bolshevik 
governments at Vladivostok and Omsk were 
reported in full accord, which means that vir- 
tually all Siberia—except a region near Irkutsk 
controlled by Bolsheviki with the aid of former 
German and Austrian prisoners—is under one 
government, and that one working to align 
Russia again as a nation against Germany. 
Gen. Horvath, anti-Bolshevik leader, assumed 
control of all the Russian military forces in the 
Far East.——The forces of the Allies in the 
Archangel region issued a statement in which 
they declared that they came as the friends 
and allies of Russia, not as ‘‘enemies and 
brigands,’’ as Lenine and Trotzky had told 
the people. ——- On August 26 word came that 
nearly all Bolshevik leaders had left Petrograd 
and Moscow and that Lenine and Trotzky were 
hiding on ships near: Kronstadt. 


Ss 


EXICO.—Border troubles reached a crisis 

in Nogales, Sonora, on August 27, when 
there was a clash that resulted in the death of 
three American soldiers and about one hun- 
dred casualties among the Mexicans. The 





| No. 209 was sunk off Fire Island by a merchant | {if} 
Mexican authorities assumed the blame for the | steamer that mistook it for an enemy subma- 
outbreak and made prompt and full apologies. | rine. Seventeen members of the crew were lost. 


THE GREAT WAR 


(From August 22 to August 28) 


Along the seventy-mile battle front from 
Arras to Soissons the great battle continued 
during the closing days of August. The offen- 
sive, as for the six weeks previous, remained 
wholly in the hands of the Allied armies under 
Marshal Foch. Having smashed in turn the 
Marne, the Amiens and the Lys salients, those 
armies continued a persistent pressure, varied 
by attacks of special violence here and there, 
that steadily forced the Germans back across 
the region that they had won at such fearful 
cost, toward the line of March, 1918. It was 
announced that between July 18 and August 
25 the Allied armies captured more than one | 
hundred thousand prisoners and vast supplies. 

On the northern part of the battle line the 
British under Marshal Haig followed one quick 
blow by another until they made inevitable the 
evacuation of the important city of Bapaume. 
They captured numerous villages in the encir- 
cling movement that had Bapaume as its 
objective, and during the week took about 
twenty-one thousand prisoners in that region. 
There, as elsewhere, the Germans threw in 
heavy reinforcements, but without avail. The 
British drive carried the lines beyond the 
Hindenburg line southeast of Arras. Farther 
south they reached the outskirts of Péronne. 
In the battle of the Somme in 1916 it took the | 
British from July 1 to the end of November to | 
get within four miles of Bapaume. This time | 
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AN AMERICAN TAKING A BATCH OF GERMAN 
PRISONERS TO THE REAR 


| 
they reached the city in four days of fighting— | 
a record eloquent of increased British strength | 
and of decreased German resistance. The Cana- | 
dian troops were especially prominent in aad 
fighting along the Scarpe River. 

South of the Somme the French were no “a 
active and successful. The army under Gen. | 
Mangin, between the Aisne and Oise, won a 
brilliant victory in driving the Germans from 
Carlepont and from the heights along the south | 
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operation they captured about thirteen thou- | ed 


sand prisoners and three hundred guns. The | | 


French continued their hammering at Roye | 
and carried out much the same enveloping | 
movement there as the British did round | 
Bapaume farther north. On August 27 they | 
captured Roye and pushed several miles be- | 
| yond it. On August 28 they gained the heights | 
| along the Somme, east of Nesle. On that day | 
they occupied forty villages and captured great | 


The British and French during the week | 
gained ground that put the Germans in two | 
pockets of special danger to them—one being | 
that formed by the sharp curve in the Somme | 
near Péronne, and the other being the sagen | 
that includes Noyon. 

In the region north of Soissons the Goma! 
delivered heavy counter-attacks. The French | 
not only repulsed them, but pushed the Ger- 
mans back beyond the points from which the 
attacks started and seriously threatened to out- 
flank Chemin des Dames—a movement that 
would put the entire German line from Ypres 
to Reims in jeopardy. 

American troops were fighting with the 
French in the region north of Soissons. Ameri- 
can troops were also engaged in a bitter strug- 
gle with the Germans for the possession of 
Fismette and Bazoches in the valley of the 
Vesle. A German report of August 28 told of 
the capture of two hundred Americans in that 
region, but the French report said that the 
Americans threw back all German attacks. 
The feeling grew that Marshal Foch is holding 
the bulk of the American army in reserve for 
the great offensive that may follow the prelim- 
inary blows of July and August. On August 25 
France decorated fifty-five officers and men of 
a certain American division for gallantry in the 
battle of the Marne, and awarded similar deco- 
rations to seventy-two others who were lying 
wounded in hospitals and thus unable to be 
present. 





Air fighting, especially bombing raids, con- 
tinued with great activity. On August 24 the | 
British announced that in the preceding four- | 
teen days their machines had brought down 
328 German aircraft on the western front and 
driven down 134 others out of control. During 
that period British aviators dropped 594 tons 
of bombs. 

On August 27 American submarine chaser 
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THE LONG ROAD 
CBy Gorton Carruth 


Ge 


T took so long to part that day! 
The door, the gate were both too soon, 
And so she went a little way 
Along the road 
Where the still, autumn afternoon 
About us klowed. 


With slow steps and little said 

We climbed the hill and stood a while 
Amid the gold and purple spread 

About its crest, 
And saw the road run mile on mile 

Into the west. 


And then said I, “I might have known— 
There is no place for us to part. 

I cannot bear to tread alone 
A road so long, 

For one grows faint and sick at heart 
Where two are strong. 


“See how the road now runs between 
The sunny meadows, green and gold, 

But plunges soon below a screen 
Of forest night, 

And last those strange, far hills enfold 
Its course from sight. 


“So looking forward we may guess 
Of hope and joy, of fear and woe, 
But joy is greater, sorrow less 
If shared, sweetheart. 
Ah, may we not together go 
And never part?” 


Close to the hills—the Hills of Rest— 
I trace the road that now we know 

in deep content, to that bright crest 
Where once we two 

Stood gazing, and she answered low— 
“T go with you.” 


es 
SHOULDER TO SHOULDER 


i UT what’s the use of joining a church?” 
The young man’s tone was half supe- 
rior, half annoyed. “To my mind a 
man’s religion is something between 
himself and his Maker. You don’t have 
to get it in mobs. Besides, when I go 
to church on Sunday morning the’sermon and the 
hymns and the prayers may hit my needs; but 
half the time they do not. That’s all right, too! 
You ministers have to cater to the needs of every- 
one who comes to your churches, men, women and 
children. I understand that. 

“But if I stay at home I can choose a book that 
just fits my case—Emerson or Browning or Epic- 
tetus or one of the more modern writers who are 
studying the ethical problems of the day. So that 
strikes me as the wise and sane thing to do, Mr. 
Coates. Don’t you see?” 

Mr. Coates smiled and nodded amiably. ‘‘Yes, I 
see,”’ he said, ‘and I can’t pretend to equal Emer- 
son or Browning or Epictetus or whoever it is that 
‘fits your case’ just at present. And I won’t ask 
you, Bob, to tell me exactly how many hours of 
last Sunday morning you spent on those authors 
and how many on the newspaper. 

“I won’t even fall back on a comparison of the 
efficacy of the regular soldier in comparison with 
the guerrilla fighter, although since my recent 
months in the army camp that of course is a temp- 
tation. But I will tell you one thing that I learned 
down there that was a real eye-opener to me. Some 
days when the men went out on their cross-country 
marches they went in regular formation, shoulder 
to shoulder, swinging along together. And at other 
times they went in single file. They covered the 
same amount of ground in doth cases. But you 
wouldn’t believe how much more tired they were 
after one of the single-file marches than after a 
‘ shoulder-to-shoulder one. 

“It was a lesson to me, Bob, about ‘going it 
alone,’ as they say. You may get to your destina- 
tion just the same if you have manhood enough to 
persevere, but you’ll have lost all the joy and 
the courage and the stimulus that come from the 
other fellow’s shoulder against yours. And the 
chances are that you will not go as far. You’re 
your Own pacemaker, you see; you can lag or 
loiter, or even drop out if you like, with no com- 
rade’s eye to question and shame you; no com- 
rade’s hand to help you if you need help. 

“There’s a saying of Mark Twain’s that I’m 
very fond of. It’s something like this: ‘A large 
part of the joy of a walk is the friendly wagging 
of the tongue and the friendly rubbing of the 
shoulder.’ And it’s true not only for walks but 
also for almost any kind of organization—even 
churches, because, being human, we’re made that 


























way. We need the shoulder-to-shoulder feeling. 

“That sounds very well, too, Bob,—what you said 
his God,—but it’s only half true. Religion has to 
start in that way, of course, but if it doesn’t go on 
bor as well—why, it’s a pretty one-sided religion, 
Bob. Let me tell you that!” 

TOOLS OF THE KAISER 
7, O, I guess there isn’t much pro-German- 
ism among our people,’ said Mr. Reu- 
telling his former townsman about his 
success as a canvasser for the Liberty 
same as accused of it, though. One of ’em,” he 
added soberly, ““‘was Deacon Seavey.” 
believe a word of it!” 

“T’m not asking you to believe it,” said Reuben. 
I was walking along the street the other day when 
Lewis Frost hailed me. You remember Lewis? 
counter and so forth in front, billiard parlor in the 
rear, and clubroom, so called, upstairs. Lewis has 
and he prides himself on his patriotism. 

“ Reuben,’ says he, ‘you see that German fellow 
dangerous character. The other day when I sung 
out to one of his boys who was passing by to come 
of queer, and allowed he couldn’t—said his father 
wouldn’t let him, and hurried off. Kind of signifi- 


about a man’s religion being between himself and 
from there and be between himself and his neigh- 
Se 8 

l ben Sparrow of Bloomfield, who was 
Loan. “I have heard two or three the 

‘Deacon Seavey!” exclaimed his friend. “I don’t 
“T’m only telling you what I heard some one say. 
Well, he’s still in the same old business — lunch 
responded quite liberally in all of the war drives, 
coming this way in his cart? I calculate he’s a 
in and buy a thrift stamp of me, he looked kind 
cant, wasn’t it?’ says Lewis. ‘Now, Reuben,’ says 





he, ‘when that fellow comes along, you ask him to 
subscribe for a bond, and see how he takes it.’ 

“Well, I’d known this man Schafer in a general 
way ever since he came to Bloomfield, some five 
years ago. When he came up I said as cordially 
as I knew how: 

“*Mr. Schafer, I’m canvassing for the Liberty 
Loan, and I’m rather counting on you as a patri- 
otic citizen to help out.’ 

“*T am sorry to disappoint you, Mr. Sparrow,’ 
Schafer began; and then Lewis broke in. 

“*Every man in town that isn’t a friend of the 
Kaiser is subscribing,’ says he ; ‘now’s your chance 
to show your colors. You call yourself a German- 
American, don’t you?’ 

***No, sir,’ says Schafer, speaking as good Eng- 
lish as anyone, ‘I call myself an American who 
happened to be born in Germany, and the only 
reason why I don’t subscribe with Mr. Sparrow is 
that I have already bought two hundred -dollar 
bonds of Mr. Sawyer; and that is all that I am able 
to do at this time.’ 

“‘*Good for you, Mr. Schafer!’ I said; but Lewis 
wasn’t satisfied. 

**Look here,’ says he, ‘if you are so patriotic, 
why did you tell your boy that he couldn’t buy a 
thrift stamp?’ 

““*T did not tell him so,’ said Schafer. ‘He has 
savings stamps. I told him that he couldn’t go 
into your establishment. That is a different thing,’ 
says he; and at that he drove on. 

“**T wouldn’t trust one of those fellows as far as 
I could swing a cat,’ says Lewis. ‘Tools of the 
Kaiser, every last one of ’em!’ 

“Meanwhile Deacon Seavey had come along 
and heard the conversation. The deacon is eighty- 
five, and he’s failed some since you’ve seen him. 
His voice trembled a little, but he spoke as solemn 
and impressive as if he had been giving his testi- 
mony in meeting. 

“<*Mr. Frost,’ says he, ‘it is well to remember 
that some men of German birth or descent amongst 
us are not tools of the Kaiser, and that some other 
men with not a drop of German blood in them 
really are, whether they mean to be or not. I take 
it,’ says he, ‘that what our enemy would like as 
much as anything just now would be to see the 
moral tone of this country lowered as fast as pos- 
sible. And it looks to me,’ says he, ‘as if any man 
whose influence on the young leads at all in that 
direction is so far the Kaiser’s tool.’ 

“Then the white-haired old gentleman went his 
way, too, kind of reminding you, as he walked 
along, of one of the old prophets. 

“At first Lewis seemed a little put to it what to 
say. But he found his tongue, and says he, ‘Speak- 
ing of German sympathizers, it looks to me as if 
that old chap would bear watching.’ ”’ 
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THE RUSSIAN JOAN 


MONG the interesting people who have vis- 
A ited this country recently few are so inter- 
esting as Mme. Leona Botchkavera, the 
Russian woman who organized and led the famous 
woman’s “Battalion of Death” back in the days 
when Russia still fought. A reporter from the 
New York Evening Post saw her and tried to in- 
terview her; but she would not talk. “I am not an 
actress,” is all she would say; and so the reporter 
could only look at her as she made her slow way 
into the breakfast room of the hotel, and then 


} peep in through the portiéres and see how she 


holds her fork. 

Botchkavera, he tells us, is surrounded with a 
retinue, also very slow. They take the alley at a 
snail’s pace; they shuffle slowly across the break- 
fast room to their places. It is already well after 
ten. But what is the passing of time to the stolid, 
mystic, patient, utterly inscrutable Russian woman 
who got the women of Russia together for a fight, 
and sees no story in it? And yet punctuality was 
included in the battalion’s nine rules. 

Botchkavera is heavy. Indeed, it is almost the 
fact that Botchkavera is fat. She does not hold 
herself martially erect; she slumps. Across her 
khaki bosom is a straight and shining row of 
medals. Her coarse, straight hair is short. She 
comes down on her heels. She pushes herself 
along. She gives the impression of a very fat little 
girl, trundling conscientiously but indifferently 
up to the school platform on a Friday afternoon 
to speak a piece. She also has the look in her 
placid, round, blue-eyed face of an unruffled 
mother of many children, or of the dear, reliable 
soul who has been the family laundress for so 
many years. Fighting seems so foreign to this 
Russian woman—or is she only a girl? 

Yet she is‘the woman who led that marvelous 
band of women into battle, who has gone swiftly 
over the top and into the German trenches, who, 
with her women, has killed Germans and taken 
them prisoner—the prisoners, it is said, used to 
commit suicide from shame at being taken by a 
woman —and who has twice been wounded. In 
fact, there is still a bit of shrapnel lodged in her 
back. Perhaps that is why she slumps. 

These are the nine rules that the battalion had 
to observe: “The honor, freedom and welfare of 
the country; iron discipline; firmness and stead- 
fastness of spirit and purpose; bravery and reck- 
lessness; precision, accuracy, persistency and ra- 
pidity in the execution of orders; absolute honesty 
and a serious attitude toward the work; cheerful- 
ness, politeness, kindness, sympathy, cleanliness 
and punctuality; consideration for the opinion of 
others ; the fullest mutual confidence and nobility 
of purpose; quarrels and personal feuds are in- 
admissible as degrading.” 

Well, the honesty and the serious attitude are 
very apparent, and there is certainly no fear in 
that mild, impassive, unobservant blue eye. Just 
here I catch the cold look of the coat girl just out- 
side the dining-room doors fixed upon me. She is 
by no means in sympathy with this spying upon 
the guests. She folds her arms high, ala Napoleon, 
and keeps up a cold and steady staring—belliger- 
ently. Now, she would make a fine commander! 
Oh, well, it is so hard to tell about anything, when 
Russians are concerned. I turn away from: the 
coat girl in haste and make a rapid retreat, leav- 
ing Botchkavera very, very slowly peeling her 
breaxfast fruit. 
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A HIGH PRICE FOR A DRINK OF 
WATER 


AR among civilized people is rich in in- 
stances of humanity and mercy shown by 


enemy to enemy. An incident occurred in 
the Civil War, according to the Weekly Telegraph, 
in which the kind act of a Confederate soldier 
toward a wounded Northern officer brought an un- 
expected reward. The Federals had attacked the 
Confederate works and were bloodily repulsed, 
leaving the ground covered with their dead and 





wounded. Among the latter was an officer, and 
from his lips agony wrung the litany of the battle- 
field, “‘For mercy’s sake, water!’’—a hopeless 
appeal, with his own men routed, and none but 
dead and dying round him, and enemies within 
half pistol shot. 

One of the enemy, Moore of South Carolina, 
heard the officer’s piteous appeal. 

Moore and his comrades were enjoying a security 
to which they had been strangers a few minutes 
before; and to walk out into a hail of lead for the 
sake of an enemy who happened to be thirsty 
through the fortune of war seemed the limit in 
foolhardiness. So said Moore’s comrades. 

Moore said nothing; he just picked up a canteen, 
jumped over the breastwork, walked up to his 
wounded foe and gave him a drink. The grateful 
Federal wanted to pay on the spot. He offered 
Moore his gold watch, a high price to pay for a 
drink, but not very much to pay for one’s life. 

Moore, however, would take no reward in gold. 
He started to move on, but the officer called to him 
to give his name. Moore did so, and thought no 
more about it. 

Later, Moore himself was hit and lost a leg. 
Invalided home, helpless, a cripple, and poor, he 
found life very hard until one day he received an 
unexpected and gratifying communication. If he 
had forgotten about the drink of water, the Federal 
officer had not, and he showed his gratitude ina 
practical way: a settlement of ten thousand dol- 
lars, to be paid in four annual installments—prob- 
ably a record price for a drink of water. 
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TWO HUNDRED LABORERS WHO 
WORK WITHOUT PAY 


N a large surveying-instrument factory in Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, there is a colony of two 
hundred workmen who never receive wages. 

Yet they are perfectly contented. They toil from 
early in the morning until late at night—and their 
only recompense is a house fly or two apiece during 
the day. They are spiders,—large, black, energetic 
spiders,— and they comprise probably the most 
indispensable part of the entire working force. 





It is their duty to spin the thread that is used for 
cross hairs in surveying instruments. During the 
two months of the year when they work they pro- 
duce thousands of yards of the almost invisible 
but invaluable fibre. 

Spider web is the only material that can be used 
successfully for cross hairs in surveyors’ tele- 
scopes. Human hair has been tried, but when 
magnified by the powerful lenses it has the general 
appearance of a mammoth dirty glass pillar; for 
human hair is transparent, and it is altogether too 
large for this delicate purpose. Platinum wire, 
finely drawn, is the best substitute for spider web, 
but it is too brittle. Spider web is not only small 
and tough, but it is very elastic. 

The spider colony works only during August 
and September. A strike among them may sound 
amusing to the reader, but it is really a serious 
matter. For the purpose of urging the little work- 
men to their tasks four girls, trained to expert- 
ness in their unusual duties, are employed; it is 
their task to coax the spiders to work whenever 
they show signs of reluctance. 

Coaxing the spiders really means irritating them. 
The girl places one on her hand and pats or taps 
it until it jumps toward the ground, leaving one 
end of its thread behind. Before the spider can 
reach the ground the girl quickly attaches the 
thread to a wire whirling frame, which she revolves 
in her hands. As the spider struggles to reach the 
ground she continues to wind, and in that way 
sometimes gets several hundred feet of thread 
from a single spider. 

The factory maintains a large cage for its 
spiders, and feeds them on succulent New Jersey 
house flies. During the fall and early winter the 
spiders usually die; and so an entirely new col- 
ony must be recruited each spring. For selecting 
the spiders the company employs a number of 
boys, to whom it gives a course of instruction so 
they will know the right variety of spider to select. 
Not every spider will do. Only the sleek, black 
fellow that spins a strong, round thread is desired. 
The boys search barns, meadows and marshes— 
the usual haunts of the notorious New Jersey 
mosquito—for the spiders’ lairs, and by early sum- 
mer the spider house is usually full. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE BILLY GOAT 


HERE were five boys in our family, writes a 

Companion subscriber; four of us were of 

about the same size and of nearly equal 
stature and strength, but the fifth, who was next 
to the eldest, was a giant both in ;size and in 
strength. Never were there happier relations 
among brothers. We smaller boys were very proud 
of our big brother; and no one delighted more 
than we to have him make an exhibition of his 
wonderful prowess. Yet at the same time we could 
not help longing for the time when we might see 
Walker “meet his match’”—just once. 

In time Walker returned from his course in col- 
lege to teach at our home school. One morning 
when four of us were going down the mile path 
between home and the schoolhouse we all tackled 
Walker at once, trying with our combined efforts 
to “dirty his back,” as they say in Kentucky. But, 
as usual, we failed, for he easily succeeded in 
downing all of us. 

As we rose, puffing and blowing from the good- 
natured tussle, Walker was laughing, and of 
course feeling pretty “chesty” over his triumph. 
We felt all the more crestfallen when we happened 
to see that Mr. Mitchell, a jolly farmer near whose 





house we were, had seen the whole performance. He 
now joined Walker in the laugh at our expense. 

Just then Mack chanced to see an old billy goat 
standing near by. Mack called out to Walker: 

“Say, there’s your match! I bet there is some- 
thing you can’t do!” 

““What’s that?” asked Walker. 

“Why, you can’t put that goat’s nose to the 
ground,” was the reply. 

“Here, take this' basket!’ answered our big 
brother, and at once he walked over to the goat. 

Billy seemed to wish to shun trouble, and as 
Walker approached he quietly started to walk 
away. Yet Billy was not at all afraid, even of such 
a big man; and as Walker gave him a prod from 
behind and jeered at him, the goat turned round 
to see what his tormentor wanted. 

Walker seized one horn, and as Billy gave a snort 
of surprise and a toss of his head Walker caught 
hold of the other horn. Then quickly he threw his 
whole two hundred pounds on the goat’s head. 
Thus he not only put the goat’s nose to the ground 
but roughly rubbed it in the dirt. 

But that did not end it by any means. Billy pro- 
ceeded to launch a determined offensive. Walker 
braced himself and was just able to keep on the 
ground and hold his own. But as the goat repeated 
his efforts with still greater energy, he was able to 
raise his antagonist off the ground a little farther 
each time. 

It was a funny sight; the best circus we had 
ever seen. But no longer was it fun for Walker. 
The perspiration began to pour off him, and in 
the midst of his busy defense he called to us, 
“Here, you boys, let’s quit this foolishness! Come 
help me turn this goat loose.’”’ 

“No, siree!’’ we cried. “‘That’s part of your job!” 
And we fairly rolled on the ground and roared 
with laughter. ; 

But the teacher had something else to do. It 
was just about schooltime; and the fun had all 
gone out of the encounter. Every moment the 
frenzied goat seemed to get stronger, while the 
encounter was sadly telling on the man. At last 
Walker “had met his match.” 

When the struggle really began to look serious, 
Walker noticed an old gatepost, possibly a foot in 
diameter, standing near. The fence and gate had 
been removed, and this old post stood all alone. 
It was substantial and firm and suggested to him 
a@ possible means of ending the encounter. Care- 
fully and little by little he backed toward that 
post. The goat, now blind with rage as he felt his 
antagonist giving way, made another lunge. At 
that moment Walker loosed his hand from one 
horn and stepped quickly to one side. With a ter- 
rible thud the goat struck the post. 

We beat a hasty retreat to the schoolhouse, and 
our big brother was not slow in following. The last 
we saw of that old goat he was backing off and 
assaulting the post again with all his might. 

School was late that morning in “taking up,” 
and there were three boys who understood better 
than the other forty pupils why the teacher looked 
so tired and was perspiring so when he came into 
the schoolroom. 
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QUICK EXCAVATION 


HEN Sir Harry Lauder, the Scottish come- 

W dian, who now spends most of his time 

singing to the boys at the front, gave one 

such entertainment to the Canadians up near 

Ypres, he took his place at the bottom of a sort of 

natural amphitheatre, on the sides of which the sol- 

diers grouped themselves. After he was through he 

stood talking with one of the officers, and asked 

him how often the German shells landed fair in- 
side the concentration camp. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the officer slowly. He 
looked round. ‘You know that hole you were sing- 
ing in just now?” 

I nodded, says the comedian. I had guessed 
that it had been made by a shell. 

“Well, that’s the result of a Boche shell,” he 
said. “If you’d come yesterday we’d have had to 
find another place for your concert!” 

“Oh! Is that so?” I said. 

“Ay,” he said, and grinned. “We didn’t tell you 
before, Harry, because we didn’t want you to feel 
nervous or anything like that while you were 
singing. But it was obliging of Fritz, now, wasn’t 
it? Think of his taking the trouble to dig out a fine 
theatre for us that way!” 

“It was obliging of him, to be sure,’ I said, 
rather dryly. 

“That’s what we said,” said the officer. “Why, 
as soon as I saw the hole that shell had made, I 
said to Campbell, ‘By Jove, there’s the very place 
for Harry Lauder’s concert to-morrow!’ And he 
agreed with me!”’ ° 


A UNIQUE HONEYMOON 


COLORED girl long in the service of an 
Alabama family recently gave “notice” of 
two weeks, and explained that she desired 

to get married. The mistress, says the Family 
Herald and Weekly Star, managed to find a suc- 
cessor, but was dismayed to discover that the new 
servant could not report for duty until a week 
after the time fixed for the wedding of her prede- 
cessor. So the mistress asked the bride to be if 
she would not agree to postpone the happy event 
for a week. That she declined to do, but she said 
that she did not in the least mind getting married 
and continuing the household duties until her suc- 
cessor put in an appearance. The husband elect 
offered no objections, and everyone agreed to the 
arrangement. An hour after the marriage cer- 
emony the domestic was performing her duties as 
usual, 

“I presume your husband has returned to his 
work, as you have done,” the mistress casually 
remarked. 

“No’m,” said the girl in a matter-of-fact tone. 
“Joe, he done gone on his honeymoon.” 
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AN UNEXPECTED RECEIPT 


LITTLE episode that occurred when I'!was 
A about to leave the Seirin Kwan Hotel at 
Tang Kang Tzu, Japan, says Mr. Joseph I. 
C. Clarke in Japan at First Hand, amused me 
greatly. I had “tipped” a very efficient little maid, 
and was not surprised to see her standing with 
the others to bow us out with smiles and good 
wishes, “Sai yo na ra.” 

Suddenly, as one who had forgotten something 
important, little Miss Plum Blossom rushed over 
to me, thrust a paper into my hand, and backed 
off, bowing and smiling. I fear I blushed as I put 
the paper into my pocket. Later, on the train, I 
asked my learned friend, Uyeda, to translate its 
ideographs for me. He read it aloud solemnly: 

“Received tip, one dollar.” 
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MOTHER RYDER’S 
GOOSE 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


Her children numbered thirty-two,— 
I mean good Mother Ryder,— 
And when vacation time was through, 
She called them all beside her. 

‘*My dears,”’ she said, ‘‘you know 
the rule 
That when it is September 
The time has come to go to school— 
Be sure you all remember!” 


‘“We know the rule! We’ve had our 
fun!”’ 
So cried the lads and lasses, 
“And when vacation time is done 
We gladly go to classes.”’ 
So said the girls; so. said the boys; 
And when for school they started, 
They put aside their summer toys 
And set forth merry-hearted. 


At least, ’twas thus with thirty-one 
Of those whom Mother Ryder 
When cool September was begun 
Had gathered home beside her. 
But one there was who shook his 
head, 
And sulked and frowned and 
pouted. 
No school for him—it was instead 
A folly to be flouted. 


‘*Alas!’’ cried Mother Ryder then, 
‘*May fitting fate befall you! - 
If you would scorn your book and 
pen, 
A silly goose I call you!” 
And as she spoke —I’ve sometimes 
feared 
The tale would yet be doubted— 
A goose, a gabbling goose, appeared 
In place of him who pouted. 


The others hurried off to school, 
The happy lads and lasses, 

To learn the things of rote and rule 
In all the busy classes. 

And as they veered from whispering 
To shouts of merry laughter, 

The gabbling goose, a silly thing, 
Came poking slowly after. 


Now all this happened long ago, 

But some things are unchanging; 
The wise and happy ones, you know, 
In learning’s fields are ranging; 
But those who sulk and pout at school, 
Nor find there joy and laughter, 
Through all their days—it is the rule— 
Like geese, will poke on after. 
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THE POT OF HONEY 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


T was in the Moon of Leaves, oh, very long 

ago, that all this happened, just as I am 

telling it here. Waymukkwana, the brown 
caterpillar, was out walking with his wife in 
the early evening. The day had been hot, and 
from the dawn they had been chewing the 
fresh young leaves. Now the air of evening 
was pleasant to them. They were not hurry- 
ing, but stepping slowly with their many feet 
along and along. 

‘*Ho-ho!l’’ cried a shrill voice. ‘‘Are you 
walking, Waymukkwanas, or standing still?’’ 

It was Pahpukkeena, the grasshopper, and 
he came hopping toward them through the 
grass. Oh, but he came swiftly! It was touch 
and jump with Pahpukkeena, so that even as 
you thought he was there he was gone. 

‘*How do you know whether you are mov- 
ing?’’ asked Pahpukkeena, and he perched on 
a stalk of maize in the path of the others. 

‘‘Our legs may not be as long as yours,’’ 
answered Waymukkwana, and he spoke very 
shortly, ‘‘but they take us where we go.’’ 

‘‘Where do you go?’’ asked Pahpukkeena, 
still laughing. 

‘*Where we wish!’’ cried the wife of Way- 
mukkwana tartly. ‘‘We don’t make as much 
noise, it is true, as those who are always 
bragging, yet we go as far.’’ 

**Slow, to be sure!’’ mocked Pahpukkeena, 
leaping away to a sunflower and back again. 
‘*You could run me a race and win!’’ 

‘*We could, ’’ answered Waymukkwana, still 
shortly. ‘‘Kither of us!’’ 

Pahpukkeena was so astonished that he lost 
his balance and tumbled off the rice stalk 
where he swung. And before he quite knew 
what was happening, —they were surely crazy, 
these caterpillars,—it was arranged that Way- 
mukkwana and Pahpukkeena should run a 
race, with the course laid out, and a pot of 
honey for the winner. 

The next morning, then, when Pahpukkeena 
came hurrying to the starting place,—for he 
had overslept, so that even his long- 
est jumps could not bring him there 
on time,—there was Waymukkwana 
ready and waiting. But the wife of 
Waymukkwana was nowhere to be 
seen. Pahpukkeena took his place, 
counted three—and the race was on. 
That is, Waymukkwana was left 
plodding with his many feet along 
and along, not very fast, you must 
know, but very much in earnest. As 
for Pahpukkeena, he hopped over 
the hill and out of sight, as he had 
planned. 

But where was the wife of Way- 
mukkwana? Had she forgotten the 
doings of the day and the pot of 
honey at the end of the course? No, 
depend upon it, she was too capable 
to forget. And while the others slept 
she had been stirring. She had a 
plan, this wife of Waymukkwana. 
The night with its darkness did not 
stand in her way, for Wahwahtay- 
see, the firefly, lighted her with 





his lamp; and she crept. over the 
course, inch by inch, and made it 
ready for the morrow. 

So Waymukkwana was left plod- 
ding along and along. But Pahpuk- 
keena hopped far ahead. And by 
and by he came to a blade of the 
good - tasting timothy. He nibbled, 
and because it was good he ate it 
all. He never wondered how it 
eame there, although the wife of 
Waymukkwana could have told 
him. Had she not dragged it into 
place by the light of Wahwahtay- 
see’s lamp? And after he had eaten, 
what must Pahpukkeena do but 
close his eyes for a minute—and fall 
fast asleep, just as the wife of Way- 
mukkwana had planned. 

Presently Pahpukkeena rubbed 
his eyes and was half of a mind to 
sleep again, when a sight brought 
him awake with a jerk. The sight 
was Waymukkwana plodding with 
his many feet along and along—and nearly as 
far over the course as Pahpukkeena himself. 
That would never do! Away hopped Pahpuk- 
keena far ahead. Then he came to a leaf of the 
sweet-chewing clover. He tasted, and because 
it was good he ate it all. Nor did he wonder 
how it came there, although the wife of Way- 
mukkwana could have told him, or Wahwah- 
taysee, who had stood by with his lamp. And 
after he had eaten, what must Pahpukkeena 
do but close his eyes for another little minute 
and again fall fast asleep, just as the wife of 
Waymukkwana had planned. 

Presently Pahpukkeena rubbed his eyes and 
bounced to his toes in a hurry. For there was 
Waymukkwana plodding with his many feet 
along and along—and quite as far over the 
course as Pahpukkeena himself. That would 
never, never do! Away hopped Pahpukkeena, 
far, far ahead. The end of the race was in 
sight, and the pot of honey was waiting there 
for the winner. But before him on a bit of 
bark shone a drop of amber-clear honey. It 
was too tempting to pass. Besides, it would 
take no more than a minute. Pahpukkeena ate 
that delicious honey without a thought of how 
it came there, although the wife of Waymuk- 
kwana, or Wahwahtaysee, the firefly, could 
have told him. And after he had eaten, in 
spite of himself Pahpukkeena’s eyes closed 
and he fell fast asleep, just as the wife of 
Waymukkwana had planned. 

And when at last Pahpukkeena yawned and 
stretched and roused himself, there was Way- 
mukkwana, no longer plodding with his many 
feet, but resting at the end of the course, with 
the race over and won. Opposite him was his 
wife, and between them was the pot of honey. 
But sweeter to them than the honey was their 
laughter over the boastful Pahpukkeena. 

To-day Pahpukkeena, the grasshopper, hops 
briskly on his long legs, and 
Waymukkwana, the caterpillar, 
walks slowly with his many 
feet, just as they did long ago 
in the Moon of Leaves. 
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A RAINY-DAY GAME 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


NE day when it rained and rained, the 
QO children in the cottage happened to 
remember their old Noah’s ark. 

‘*Let’s play this rain is going to turn into a 
regular flood, ’’ said the biggest girl, ‘‘and play 
that we are the only ones who know it. Then 
we must go hunting for everything that lives, 
to rescue it from drowning. ’’ 

‘*How shall we play that game?’’ asked the 
eldest boy of the children. 

‘“*Tt is as easy as anything,’’ answered the 
girl, ‘‘because I have been thinking it up. 
We’ll go to mother and ask for pieees of brown 
paper. Each of us must have a big piece of 
common brown wrapping paper and play that 
it is a boat and give it a name. Then we will 
cut pictures of animals and birds and folks 
from the old papers and magazines and paste 
them on our boats as fast as we find them. 
We must each choose a name for our boats and 
write the name across the top of the piece of 
paper. Then when we have our papers pasted 
full we can tell each other stories about our 
families and the animals, where they were 
rescued and all about it; because as soon as 
they are pasted on the paper that means that 
they are safely on board the boat, bound for 
the land of Pleasant Weather. 

‘*We can give names to the men and women 
and children that we cut out, and write their 
names beside them ; and we can save menagerie 
gnimals for the menagerie folks, and horses 
and cows for the farmers, and chickens, too, 
and catch wild animals and —’’ 

‘*Let’s begin now,’’ interrupted the middle- 
sized girl. ‘‘My boat is the America, and her 
captain is — O my! Hear it rain! Maybe 
my captain is on land somewhere, trying 
now to get back to his ship! His name is 
Captain Neversink.’’ 

** Babies can play the game, too,’’ said 
the biggest girl, ‘‘and we will all help 
them fill their ships. ’’ 

At that the two little ones clapped their 
hands and ran to find wrapping paper. 
Such fun as there was in the cottage after 
that! The grown people, too, helped to 
rescue the drowning, and helped to name 
the families that were suved. 

By the time the seven big pieces of 
wrapping paper had seven different sto- 
ries to tell, the rain had ceased and the 
sun had come out. After that the children 
carried their ships to little Rosemary 
Allen, who was recovering from measles 
in the cottage on the bluff, and left them 
there to amuse her for a long time. 

‘* Let’s play this game ourselves to- 
morrow, even if it doesn’t rain,’’ said 
Rosemary to her mother, at last. So they 
did, and had a merry time. 
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MISTAKES IN FOOTBALL 


HE two mistakes that young football players 
most commonly make are failing to play low 
enough in offensive play and neglecting to 





use their hands enough in defensive play. They 
make the first mistake because they do not know 
how important it is to play low, and because they | 
do not know how to get low even when they | 
realize the importance of doing it. Other things | 
being equal, the lineman who plays closest to the | 


| 
| 





prepared are all being placed on sale, and will be 
of use on packages until the supply is exhausted. 
So far as is known definitely, the one hundred 
stamps with the inverted aéroplane that were 
mentioned in the Boys’ Page for July are all of 
this error that exist, and they are now selling as 


| high as two hundred and fifty dollars each. Several | 


sheets discovered at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing were destroyed, and it is learned au- 
thoritatively that none of those stamps has been 
reported found by postmasters. 


So ¢ 


UNITED STATES STAMPS 
Part II 


RITICISM of the designs, the colors, the 
‘& printing and the gumming of the 1870 stamps 

made a new series desirable, and in 1873 the 
government awarded a contract to the Continental 
Bank Note Company. The new stamps apparently 
were not different from those of 1870, but keen- 
eyed philatelists soon began to discover secret 


|marks, such as curves, dashes, short diagonal 


| lines, shadings, semicircles and white balls. Only 


THE LINEMAN WHO PLAYS CLOSEST TO THE 
GROUND WILL SURPASS HIS OPPONENT 


ground will surpass his opponent. Never a season | 
passes in which lighter lines do not outplay heavier 
ones by playing close to the ground and thereby 
“getting the jump.” 

One of the difficult things a coach has to do is to 
get his line close to the ground. It is usual to see 
hips sticking up, shoulders slanting down and legs 
sprawling out behind. A new player invariably 
takes one of those positions. To get close to the 
ground it is necessary to make the muscles on 
the back of the thigh supple. You can do it effec- 
tively by squatting over your heels, then tilting 
forward until about a quarter of your weight is on 
your hands, and then gradually forcing your hips 
«lown until the angle of thigh and calf is less than 
a right angle. Expert line coaches give a great 
deal of attention to exercises of that sort; their 
aim is to get the player’s legs well under his body 
and his whole figure compact, so that he can drive 
forward quickly and with force. 

Of course a player whose legs are long cannot 
get as close to the ground as one whose legs are 
short, but he can get relatively as close. The main 
point is to get the legs well under the body and the 
weight divided between the legs and the arms in 
the proportion that gives the quickest and most 
powerful drive. When you have done that, your 
back will be parallel with the ground, or but 
slightly higher at the shoulders,—unless your legs 
are unusually long and your arms short,—and the 
angle between your thigh and your calf will be 
jess than a right angle. No matter how low an 
opponent gets you must get lower. There is only 
one way of learning to do it—constant practice. 

Most young players do not use their hands at 
all in defensive play. They lunge with the shoulder 
or lie down in front of the play. If a man lies down, 
his opponents merely have to step over him and 
#0 on; even if the back who is carrying the ball 
should stumble and fall over him, there is a gain 
of a yard or two. The lineman’s duty is to meet 
him before he gets to the line of scrimmage. If a 
lineman lunges in with his shoulder, one opponent 
can prevent him from breaking through; but if he 








DRIVE YOUR HANDS TO YOUR OPPONENT'S 


NECK OR HEAD AND THRUST IT 
SHARPLY TO ONE SIDE | 


uses his hands and arms effectively, it takes two 
or even more opponents to put him out of the play. 

When beginners do use their hands they almost 
always make the mistake of bending their arms 
and weakly attempting to hold off the charge of 
the offensive line. That, of course, is wrong. The 
hands and arms should be used not only to prevent 
the enemy from hitting you with his body but also 
as an attacking manoeuvre to get at him, to drive 
opponents back or aside, to separate them inorder 
to get at the runner or the interference. You can- 
not do that when your arms are bent. You must 
thrust with a stiff arm and put the weight of your 
body into it: drive your hands to your opponent’s 
neck or head and thrust it sharply to one side. 
When you have the offensive lineman at arm’s 
length you are in command of the situation; you 
can thrust him to one side or the other and meet a 
play coming at you, or you can break through to 
get one that is directed elsewhere. 

The offensive lineman has the advantage of 
knowing where the play is to go. It is to offset 
that advantage that the rules give the players on 
the defensive the privilege of using their hands 
and arms. If they do not use them, they are play- 
ing under a handicap; they are forfeiting a power- 
ful means of defense that the rules specifically 
and intentionally grant them. 
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A New Aé€roplane Stamp.—Another aéroplane 
postage stamp has been issued by the government. 
In denomination it is sixteen cents, in color green, 
and it takes the place of the twenty-four-cent red- 
white-and-blue label that was first used. The rea- 
son for the appearance of the new adhesive is that 
the Postmaster-General decided to reduce the rate 
to sixteen cents an ounce. This rate represents 
three cents ordinarily charged to carry a letter, 
plus three cents as a double tax for sending it by 
air, plus the customary ten cents’ levy for special 
delivery. The use of the stamp is not confined to 
aéropost mail, however, but may be used on pack- 
ages sent through the ordinary channels. 

Printing of the twenty-four-cent label has been 
discontinued, but the 2,135,000 copies that were 





the thirty-cent denomination apparently was with- 
out a new mark; but some day a collector may 
discover one, for the stamps of that value were 
said to have been treated just as the others were. 
The reason for the identifying marks was that 
the new company desired to distinguish.its stamps 
from the inferior stamps of 1870. 

What philatelists recognized as a distinct issue 
appeared in 1881, when the contractors decided to 
deepen the lines of the one-, three-, six- and ten- 
cent values of the 1873 issue. The process is com- 
monly called reéngraving. 

A policy of economy was the reason for the 
issue of 1890. Smaller stamps were printed,—about 
the size of those of to-day,—and the portraits were 
rearranged. Then came our Columbian issue. 

For nearly forty years our adhesives had been 
printed by private companies on contract. In 1894 
the government decided to go into the stamp- 
making business for itself—hence the triangle 
that it inserted in each upper corner of the stamps 
of the new series to distinguish them from those of 
the privately manufactured issue of 1890. 

In 1895 it became necessary once more to pro- 
vide against counterfeiting, and in consequence 
the United States Post Office Department intro- 
duced the watermark so familiar to collectors. 
The 1894 stamps were reissued with that change. 

The government in 1898 brought out our third 
pictorial set, which commemorated the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, Nebraska. 

A decision to adopt the colors recognized by the 
Universal Postal Union led, in 1898, to a rearrange- 
ment of the colors of many of the stamps of the 
1894-95 issues. 

In 1901 came the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo, which brought out what has been de- 
scribed as “the most artistic series ever issued” 
by the United States; it was our fourth pictorial 
set. For the first time in more than thirty years 
American stamps were printed in two colors; and 
because the set was confined to values running 
not higher than ten cents and contained pleasing 
designs and illustrations, it proved to be a boon to 
stamp collecting. 

The educational value of stamps was recognized 
by the government in 1902, when a series appeared 
that gave the names and the dates of birth and 
death of the men whose portraits it bore. 

In 1904 and 1907 came our pictorial sets to com- 
memorate the Louisiana Purchase and the James- 
town Expositions. 

A desire for simplicity and uniformity of design 
was responsible for the 1908 series. Franklin ap- 
peared on the one-cent value, as he had for years, 
and ‘Washington on all the higher values; other 
portraits were banished. 

In 1909 the government, desiring to commemo- 
rate the centennial of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln, issued a special two-cent stamp that bore 
his portrait. In the same year appeared the two- 
cent Alaska-Yukon stamp, bearing the portrait 
of William H. Seward, who as Secretary of State 


| conducted the negotiations for the purchase of 
| Alaska from Russia. In 1909, also, came the two- 


cent Hudson-Fulton stamp to commemorate the 


| discovery of the Hudson River by Henry Hudson 


in 1609, and the introduction of steam navigation 
on its waters by Robert Fulton in 1807. 

In 1910 the government reissued the 1908 stamps 
with a simpler watermark design. In 1912 ap- 
peared the beautiful Panama- Pacific issue, in 
connection with the exposition at San Francisco. 

A provision of the convention of the Universal 
Postal Union, prescribing the appearance of nu- 
merals on stamps, made it necessary in 1912 to 
reprint the one- and two-cent values. The govern- 
ment at the same time took the opportunity to 
make a more noticeable difference between stamps 
of the various denominations printed in similar 
colors, so that when the 1912 series appeared 
Washington had displaced Franklin on the one- 
cent, and Franklin had displaced Washington on 
all values from eight cents up. 

What was to the philatelists another series ap- 
peared in 1914, when the government decided to 
reduce the number of pefforations 
from twelve to ten—a reduction that 
had already been made in the Pana- 
ma-Pacific and in some other stamps. 

The watermark introduced in 1895, 
as has already been said, was aban- 
doned in 1916, although the govern- 
ment did not change the designs of 
the 1914 stamps in issuing the new 
unwatermarked series. To the un- 
watermarked series, in which the 
“perforated-ten” system was contin- 
ued, two-dollar and five-dollar values 
were added, but in the designs of the 
educational series of 1902. The reason 
for the reappearance of those denom- 
inations was that, owing to submarine 
warfare on the seas and railway con- 
gestion on the land, shippers began 
to send more bulky consignments 
through the mails instead of by 
freight or express. 

The ‘ perforated-ten”’ stamps did 
not prove satisfactory to the public, 
for they tore easily if they were hur- 
riedly separated; so in 1917 the un- 
watermarked 1916 series, together 
with the new high denominations, 
was reissued ‘perforated eleven.” 
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Propeller blades 


Shortly after those reissues appeared it was an- 
nounced that the two-dollar and five-dollar values 
in the 1902 design were to be only temporary and 
were to be displaced by stamps of new design, 
each of them in two colors; but the two stamps 
have not yet appeared, although they are printed 
and are in government vaults. 

Federal legislation arising out of the entry of 
America into the war provided for another new 
stamp—a thirteen-cent stamp to meet the in- 
creased cost of postage to three cents for an ordi- 
nary letter, combined with the customary ten-cent 
charge for special-delivery or registered letters; 
but neither has that yet appeared. ‘ 

The year 1918 has brought other varieties, attrib- 
utable to the war. Poor ink made necessary the 
manufacture of plates from zinc, rather than from 
steel, as the steel plates wore rapidly, and thus a 
surface-printed three-cent stamp has come into 
use and temporarily replaced the steel-engraved 
label. It was intended to surface print the one-cent 
stamps, too, but that plan apparently has been 
abandoned. Some of the worn plates for the three- 
cent stamp were “touched up,” and so what is 
known as a reéngraved stamp of that denomina- 
tion has appeared. It is said that a reéngraved 
two-cent stamp, also, has been discovered by 
philatelists. Later, due perhaps to double expo- 
sure in making the surface-printed three-cent 
stamps with the aid of a camera, double impres- 
sions of this value were discovered; that is, two 
impressions, one to one side of the other, so that 
the stamp came forth blurred. Recently a twenty- 
four-cent value of special design was added, for 
use on an ordinary letter carried by the new aéro- 
plane post; and this adhesive was in turn displaced 
by a sixteen-cent denomination, also with a pic- 
ture of an aéroplane, after the government had 
reduced the postal rate for aéropost mail. 
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A TOY SUBMARINE 


Te German submarines are the ones we 
hear most about in this war; but there are 
plenty of American, British and French 
underwater boats that are effectively engaged in 
civilized, not barbarous, warfare. This is the kind 
we are going to imitate in the toy here described. 

Get a piece of soft wood about seven and one 
half inches long and two inches square, a rubber 
band about three inches long, a hairpin or a piece 
of wire, a glass bead, an empty cocoa or spice 
can, a few small tacks and some lead, and you 
will have the necessary materials for a toy sub- 
marine that will travel beneath the water, dive 
and come to the surface. 

Begin by drilling a three-eighths-inch hole end- 
wise through the upper centre of the piece of wood. 





THE SUBMARINE IN ACTION 


Then shape the wood as shown in the diagram. 
The stern of the boat should taper a little more 
than the bow. 

Now make a conning tower like superimposed 
flatirons, as shown in the diagram, and insert the 
periscope, or flagstaff. The body of the submarine 
should be entirely submerged, so that only the 
periscope will be out of water. To accomplish 
that, tie or tack a weight on the bottom, to deter- 
mine how much ballast is required; then melt 
some shot or a piece of lead of equal weight, bore 
holes in the under body of the boat, and pour 
the lead into them. You will need three to six 
ounces, according to the weight of the. wood that 
you use. 

While the lead is cooling, cut a piece of tin four 
inches long by three eighths of an inch wide for a 
propeller bracket, bend it to fit, and tack it to the 
stern of the boat. Next cut a small wooden plug 
for the bow of the boat, and insert a wire hook to 
hold one end of the rubber band; then cut another 
piece of tin for the propeller two and one quarter 
inches long by five eighths of an inch wide, and 
with a punch make two small holes through it. 
Shape the two blades, bend them in opposite 
directions, and fasten the propeller to a piece of 
wire. Put on the small bead for a bearing, as 
shown in the diagram, run the wire through the 
propeller bracket, and make a hook to hold one 
end of the rubber band. Stretch the band through 
the hole in the hull, wind up the propeller and 
give the boat a try-out. 

If no adjustments seem necessary, cut out one 
vertical and two horizontal rudders and tack them 
on. When you wish to change the course of the 
boat, do not bend the rudders, but turn them on 





















Propeller bracket with shaft 
and bead bearing 








their tack pivots. The boat can be made to go 
straight or in a circle, just under the surface of 
the water or completely out of sight. It will rise 
again just as the motor is slowing up. With one 
band, it will go at least twenty feet at a fair speed ; 
with two bands, it will go faster and farther. 
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GETTING THE AUTOGRAPHS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 


‘VW NEVER saw a dead deer without feeling 
sorry,” said a sportsman who now hunts 
with a camera. There are many others who 

find it more interesting and exciting to press the 

release of a camera than to press the trigger of a 

rifle. The same kind of sport is to be had in getting 

animal autographs. 

The apparatus is simple. Make a shallow, open 
box of light wood about twelve inches square and 
two inches deep, and fill it with mud or clay or 
putty soft enough so that you can easily make a 
clear impression in it with your finger tips, but 
hard enough so that the impression will remain 





GATHER THE AUTOGRAPHS EARLY IN 
THE MORNING 


distinct. Modeling clay is the best thing to use, 
but along the banks of streams you can often find 
clay that will answer the purpose. If it is too stiff, 
put water with it; if too soft, dry it or work out 
some of the water by kneading it. 

Place the box where your cat or your dog will 
step on it. If he makes a clear footprint, and if 
the print remains clear the next day, you are 
ready to try for the autographs of wild animals. 

Find a runway, or path, made by muskrats, deer 
or other animals. Dig a hole just large enough 
and deep enough for your box, and sink it in the 
runway so that its upper edge is level with the 
surface. Fill in all round it and remove all super~ 
fluous dirt. 

Asin setting a trap, the scent of the human being 
must be destroyed. Aniseed is good for that pur- 
pose. Rub your hands in it before you begin work, 
and put some on the soles of your shoes. 

If you do not get an autograph the first time, be 
patient and try another method. Instead of putting 
your box in the runway, place it at one side, from 
three to six feet away. Near the side of the box 
farthest from the runway place some bait, such 
as salt or oats for deer, meat or honey for a bear, 
vegetables for woodchucks—the natural food of 
whatever animal you hope to entice into your 
trap. 

Remember the size of your animal and place the 
bait where he can get at it—on a log or a branch 
or on the.ground. Put it far enough from your box 
so that he will not stand on the clay while he eats, 
or his page in your album will be scribbled all 
over. In cold weather put the clay in the sunshine, 
so that it will not freeze. : 

If the animal goes round your album instead of 
signing his name in it, put in two or three or more 
boxes. Surround your bait with them if necessary. 
So long as he gets a free luncheon without being 
caught or frightened he will come every day. By 
and by you can hide and watch him at his meal. 

Gather the autographs early in the morning, 
before rain comes and washes out the footprints 
or other animals step on them. Keep them in a 
warm, dry place until they harden, or bake them 
in a not-too-warm oven. Be careful not to burn 
the wood. 

Stain the boxes, and you will have a souvenir 
that you can enjoy all the more because you will 
know that your wildwoods friends still enjoy life 
and freedom, and are waiting for you to pay them 
another visit. 
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IVY POISONING 


HE three-leaved poison ivy (Rhus toxico- 
dendron), to be distinguished from the 
five-leaved woodbine, or Virginia creeper, 

secretes an oily substance that is markedly irri- 
tating to the skin of many persons, and that pro- 
duces what is known as ivy poisoning. The oil 
evaporates very slowly and may be transferred 
from one part of the skin to another by fingers or 
clothes. The treatment is to remove the oil as soon 
as itching or burning of the skin, fol- 
lowing a trip into the woods, indi- 
cates its presence, and before the 
blisters appear. z 

Scrubbing with strong laundry or 
naphtha soap is the first step. With 
a wad of cloth, well soaped, begin to 
scrub vigorously in circles well out- 
side the itching area. Work gradually 
to the centre and throw the cloth 
away, because now it is contaminat- 
ed withthe oil. Repeat the process 
several times, first with the suds and 
later with grain alcohol that is sev- 
enty-five per cent pure. Alcohol is a 
good solvent of oils, and should re- 

* move the last trace of the ivy poison. 
Dry the skin gently with a soft cloth 
and allay the irritation with any 
bland ointment, such as one contain- 
ing boric acid or zine oxide, or mere- 
ly with vaseline or cold cream. 

An excellent lotion for the itching 
and burning of ivy poisoning and for 
insect bites, brown-tail rash and sun- 
burn is what is called *‘whitewash,” 
which is made by mixing half a dram 
of carbolic acid with an ounce of zine 
oxide (powder) and adding enough 
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Word 


Next to sitting down and “‘talking it out,”’ 
next to an interview or a chat, next to the 
word of mouth, comes the personal touch 
of a note or letter in your own handwrit- 
ing. It is the second-best expression of 
your own individuality. Your personality 
breathes in every line and 


Wat 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


helps you in this intimate expression of 
yourself by perfect accord and response in 
every movement. Then there is the im- 
mense variety of styles of gold pens so that 
your most exacting preference is met in de- 
tail. Waterman’s Ideal individualizes and 
interprets your personality in your writing. 


an’s 


Intimate, personal, expressive—for Business, 
Pleasure, Professions, Scholars, Accountants, 
and for everyone who writes a line of any kind. 
Sold at best retail stores 
Avoid substitutes. $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. Folder on request. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 115 So, Clark St., Chicago 
179 St. James St., Montreal 41 Kingsway, London, W. 


Ms Stockton St., San Francisco 
6 Rue Monsigny, Paris 
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CONTINUING THE BOYS’ PAGE FOR SEPTEMBER 


| limewater to make eight ounces. Shake the lotion | 
thoroughly and sop it on the skin with cotton. 
Let it dry, and do not brush off the white coating 
that remains. Apply it again as soon as it dries, 
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Virginia creeper, or wood- 
bine, leaf; five leaves ; 
harmless ! 





Poison ivy leaf; three 
blades ; beware ! 


hour. If the skin has become too dry after several 
applications, soften it with an ointment. 
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Military Rifle Shooting for Boys 


and repeat the process several times. Do it every | 





It is in the Boys’ Page for October 
ees 


DISTANCE RACING 


TATISTICS show that preparatory -school 
S distance runners who are satisfied to learn 

stride and pace and to gain stamina in their 
junior year, but who wait until they are seniors 
before they “‘go in” for racing, do twice as well in 
| college as those who race earlier. The boy who 
begins distance racing when he is sixteen is likely 
to have “‘burnt up” his vitality by the time he goes 
to college. That is why so many who were stars on 
their school teams fail to win points in the college 
meets. There are more cases of heart affection 
among half milers than among the runners in any 
other distance event, because half milers begin to 
race at the average age of sixteen years. Milers 
begin to race at seventeen, two milers at seven- 
teen and a half, and cross-country runners at 
eighteen and a half. 

There is no finer exercise than running; no 
better training to build up vital strength—the 
kind of strength that carries a man to a green old 
age. But running is one thing and racing is an- 
other. Running conserves nervous energy; racing 
exhausts it. Any normal boy can run with benefit, 
but most boys will be better off if they wait until 
they are eighteen years of age before they race— 
until they are mature enough to stand the strain. 
If they will do that, they can race for years after- 
wards, with chances that they will improve every 
year. 
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LEARNING TO SHOOT, WITHOUT 
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NE is a giant city clock. It sits 
high on the Metropolitan Tower, 
35 stories above the street. At night, 
thousands of electric lights illumin- 
ate its hands and numerals, glowing 
the time to millions of New Yorkers. 


The other is the great American 
watch. The hands and numerals of 
the Ingersoll Radiolite are coated with 
a substance containing real radium. 
This makes them glow the time in 
the dark as brilliantly as does the 
gigantic cousin in the Tower. 


The Radiolite is the favorite watch 
with the soldiers. In the trenches 
they need a sturdy watch that tells 
time in the dark. 


Every active, wide-awake boy 
needs this 24-hour watch, too. 


Ingersoll Radiolite, as illustrated, $2.50. 
Other Radiolite Models, $5.00 and $6.00. 
Watch and glow guaranteed. 


ROBT. H INGERSOLL & BRO. 
315 Fourth Avenue - New York 


Montreal Chicago San Francisco 
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SHOOTING 


"Tnneret are times when boys may find not 
merely a pleasure but a manifest duty in 
accustoming themselves to the careful and 
accurate use of firearms. When soldiers are learn- 
ing to shoot they begin by becoming familiar with 
the rifle before it is loaded. Any boy who wishes 
to become a good shot can follow the same method ; 
he must, however, be absolutely sure that the rifle 
is not loaded—and the only way to do that, of 
course, is to open it and look in. 

Set the rifle on two slabs, as shown in Fig. 1, or 
on any other convenient support that will hold it 








about a foot above the ground and about thirty 
feet away from the wall of a building or from a 
high board fence. Then take the prone position 
behind the rifle and look through the sights. 

Have your “chum” hold against the wall a little 
square of cardboard with a three-quarter-inch 
black bull’s-eye in the centre, and with a pinhole 
in the centre of the bull’s-eye. 

Fig. 2 shows the open, or “battle,” sight. Bring 
the top of your foresight even with the top of the 
sides of your rear notch, and hold it just far enough 
under the bull’s-eye so that you can see the merest 
line of white above your foresight. Now, without 
touching the rifle, but still looking through the 
sights, call to your marker to 
shift the target up, down, to the 
right or to the left, little by little, 
until you see the bull’s-eye 











FIG. 2 FIG. 3 


exactly in the proper position. (Fig. 3.) It is the 
reverse of ordinary aiming; you make the target 
move, instead of the rifle. 

Your marker now thrusts the pencil point | 
through the hole in the centre of the bull’s-eye | 
and makes a dot on the wall. After you have had | 


ing, but still without touching the rifle. Now do 
it a third time. In theory, the three dots should 
be exactly together; in practice, a ten-cent piece 
should cover all of them. 

It is an excellent plan to continue the practice 
in different positions until you can invariably 
make the pencil dots come within an area that 
can be covered by a dime. You will then be ready 
to take up the instruction given in the article, | 
| Military Rifle Shooting for Boys, that is to be 
| published in the Boys’ Page for October, and to) 
| shoot at a target with bullets. 





hiin move the card, repeat the sighting and mark- | 








Your chance has come 


The war has brought the boys of America an 
opportunity and a responsibility such as they 
never had before. Already the call to the colors 
has taken two million men out of industry. The 
boys of America must help fill their places. 


This is your chance to help win the war. If you 
will get ready by learning to do some one thing 
well, you.cau step right in and carry on the work of 


| some older man who can serve at the front. 


And you can get ready. Wherever you are, 
whatever your chosen work, you can train your- 
self in spare time through the International 


' Correspondence Schools. 


Employers everywhere are looking for boys with 
enough ambition to devote part of their spare time 
to learning something worth while. 


Prove that vou are that kind of a boy. The way 


| is easy. Use this coupon. Simply show us you 
| are really interested in getting ahead and we will 


tell you what we have done for thousands of other 
boys and what we can do for you. 


Choose your career from this list—the position 
you want in the work you like best. Then mark 
and mail the coupon /oday / 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7241, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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about the contents of Uus page 
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Haddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 











HOME-MAKING FOR GIRLS 


VI. Furnishing a Home 


Te furnish a house comfortably, artistically 
and durably necessitates spending some 
money; but most of all it requires study, 
forethought and handicraft. If you are to furnish 
a house completely, it is wise to work out your 
plan room by room. First decide on a keynote in 
spirit and in color for the whole house, and then 
try to carry out that note in every room. Simplic- 
ity, individuality, comfort and artistic distinction 
are the qualities that you will wish to express in 
your home, and that you can express by planning 
every detail of your furnishings with that end in 
view. 

If you are planning to furnish only a part of 
your house, follow the same principle, seeking 
always to unite the scheme of the newly decorated 
rooms with that of the rest of the house so as to 
achieve a harmonious whole. Having planned the 
color scheme of the whole house, you may decide 
next on the color scheme of each room. The fol- 
lowing table of colors and of the effect that they 
produce will be helpful: : 

Red—warmth, stimulation. 

Blue—coolness, quietness. 

Yellow—cheer, brightness, an increase in the ap- 
parent size of a room. 

Light Green—cheerfulness. 

Dark Green—repose. 

Gray—neutral effect. 

Lavender — irritation when used in quantity, 
hence it is seldom used in interior decorating. . 

Light colors are more stimulating than dark 
colors, but dark colors lend more dignity to a 
room. They also make it look smaller. A room 
with dark walls requires more artificial light than 
the same room would require if the walls were 
light-coiored. 

For your walls you have the choice of calcimin- 
ing, papering or painting. If you must do the work 
yourself, you will find that papering is the most 
difficult. Wall paper of a neutral shade, either 
plain or with a subdued figure, is in better taste 
than a bright-colored paper with large figures. 
Remember that the wall is but a background for 
pictures, furniture and draperies, and therefore 
should not attract attention to itself. For calci- 
mining buy the dry colors ground and blend them 
to the tint that you want; or ask your paint dealer 
to do it for you. It is well to test a sample of your 
mixture on some obscure corner of the wall and 
to let it dry so that you 
ean see exactly how it 
will look. It is also well 
to mix a sufficient quantity 
of the paint at the be- 
ginning, since it is often 
difficult to reproduce the 
exact tint in a second 
mixing. If you wish to 
tint your walls, there are 
specially prepared mix- 
tures on the market that 
ean be applied without 
much difficulty. 

Plain window hangings 
and draperies go best with 
figured wall papers, and 
figured draperies with 
plain wall coverings. 
Coarse scrim, fine cheese- 
cloth, unbleached muslin, 
denim, cotton and silk 
mixtures are inexpensive 
materials that make pretty 
hangings for windows and 
doors. The laws of sanita- 
tion urge that all draperies 
and floor coverings shall 
be easily removed and 
eleaned. If you have carpets that you must util- 
ize, send them to the carpet factories to be made 
into rugs. Rag rugs, such as our grandmothers 
used to make, have come into fashion again. If 
the floor is in a very poor condition, cover it with 
linoleum. A concave moulding nailed along the 
baseboard, with fillers in the corners, will save 
hours of cleaning. 

In choosing furniture try to express harmony 
and repose by having all the furniture in a room 
of consistent colors and of harmonious styles. 
The rooms on the second floor should be planned 
with a view of making each a part of a harmoni- 
ous whole; those on the first floor likewise should 
be grouped, but each room should be designed to 
conform to its use and purpose. 

Before buying bric-a-brac for your rooms ask 
yourself two questions: How much will it add to 
the character of the room? and, How much will it 
add to the work of housekeeping? Remember the 
Japanese idea, which represents a high type of 
artistic decoration. The Japanese have only the 
necessary furniture and one or two ornaments in a 
room ; all other objects of art they keep in a chest, 
from which they take them one by one as they 
grow temporarily tired of those that are in view. 

When you choose pictures, test each one as to 
its suitability in the room for which you intend it. 
It is easy to-day to buy copies of famous pictures, 
either in colors or in black and white, at a reason- 
able cost. Pictures that are noble in thought and 
artistic in treatment are always inspiring and re- 
freshing. 

Choose lamps or other lighting fixtures that give 
a strong, steady and slightly yellow light, and 
have them so placed that the light will be reflected 
at correct angles. Study the newest methods of 
indirect lighting. 

There are other little touches that a woman likes 
to give to her house, such as keeping flowers on 
her tables or a bird cage in the window, that show 
personality. They make the home not merely an 
example of good interior decoration but a real 
hearth place. 
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A HOMEMADE SCHOOL BAG 


"Tivee accompanying illustration shows a school 
bag that any girl can make for herself, and 
that requires only the simplest and most 
inexpensive materials. Heavy linen of a basket 
weave, crash, denim, or any other similar strong 
stuff, felt or cloth, can be used for the body of the 
bag. Two pieces of material are required: one for 
the body of the bag, twenty-five by sixteen and a 
half inches, and another for the pocket, which is 
nine and a half by four and a half inches. 








A BAG FOR SCHOOL 
DAYS 








If you can imagine this room with an ugly-figured wall paper, large pictures in heavy gilt frames, and 








an accumulation of bric-a-brac, you can realize how much more simple and attractive it is now, 
remodeled according to the rules for furnishing a home artistically 


The pocket, which is useful for car fare and 
miscellaneous articles, should be made first. 
Round off the end of the smaller strip so that it 
will serve as a flap; then bind the whole strip with 
narrow braid. Fold the square end forward three 
and a half inches and stitch the open edges to- 
gether at the sides; then fold the flap out and add 
a strap fastener. The pocket is now ready to be 
sewed in place. 

Hem each end of the long strip to the depth of 
an inch; then fold it double. Pin the closed pocket 
exactly in the centre of one half of the folded strip, 
and sew it firmly in place by stitching it round all 
four sides with strong thread of the color of the 
goods. Set the stitches in such a way that they 
will not show. Unfold the strip and turn in 
and stitch the raw edges; then double it 
with the wrong side out, seam together the 
open edges at each side and turn the bag 
thus made. 

To stiffen and brace the top of the bag, 
take two pieces of galvanized wire No. 16, 
each seventeen inches long. With a pair of 
pliers bend an inch of each wire at both 
ends into the shape of a small hook, and slip 
the wires into the hems. Push each wire as 
far up as it will go and fasten it in place 
with a row of close stitching run beneath it. 
Hook the wires together at the ends and 
tighten the hooks with pliers, but do not 
make them so tight as to prevent their work- 
ing freely, like a hinge. Sew up the ends of 
the hems, and two and a half inches from 
each hook bend the wires downward at 
right angles. That will complete the body of 
the bag. 

Make the handles by folding and stitching 
two strips of the material sixteen inches 
long and one and one half inches wide. Tack 
them securely on the outside of the hems 
two inches from the ends. In corresponding 
places in the inside of the hems sew snap 
fasteners. If you wish to carry the bag over 
the shoulder instead of in the hand, use only 
one strip of the goods about a yard and a quarter 
long, and tack the ends on opposite sides of the 
bag and nearer the ends of the hems. 

The owner’s initials embroidered on the flap of 
the pocket will add an attractive finishing touch. 
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TAKING CARE OF THE HAIR 
II, Daily Care and Attention 


ATR that is luxuriant and beautiful is always 
healthy hair. Although proper and frequent 
shampoos are a means to conserving health 

for the hair by keeping it in clean, hygienic con- 
dition, as you learned in the first article on this 
subject published in the Girls’ Page for June, 
daily care and attention are also a requisite if you 
would have beautiful hair. 

First of all, you must remember that if you take 
care of your scalp your hair will take care of itself, 
and that cleanliness and scalp massage are the 
secret here. Hence, the most important articles on 
your dressing table are your comb and your brush. 
Choose them wisely for use, not for ornament. 
The comb should be made up wholly of large, 
well-shaped and well-rounded teeth that have no 
sharp edges. The brush should have sharp, firm 
bristles that are springy and elastic, and long 
enough to reach through the hair to the scalp. 
You should keep your brush and comb absolutely 
clean, and for your own exclusive use. Wash your 
comb and brush at least once a week by “combing 
the brush and brushing the comb” in water to 
which has been added a few drops of ammonia or 
one half teaspoonful of borax. Shake out the water 
from the bristles and dry the brush, bristles down, 
in the sun. 

Every night the hair should be loosened and 
brushed vigorously for seven to twelve minutes 
—at least one hundred strokes. After all the 
snarls and the dust have been removed, braid the 
hair loosely or arrange it in a comfortable, neat 
fashion for the night. If possible, try to find time 
during the week to give your hair a sun bath. Air 
and sunlight are always good for the hair; but 
direct’ exposure to the sun’s rays is more harmful 
than beneficial. 

If your hair is falling out or seems brittle, and 
your scalp seems dry, look for dandruff. Remem- 
ber that as long as there is dandruff in the scalp 
rubbing and hard brushing are injurious. First 
cure the dandruff by a scalp massage with white 
or yellow vaseline or sweet almond or olive oil. 
Be careful not to grease the hair with the vase- 
line. That treatment carefully given once or twice 
a week will remedy that condition. Oily dandruff 
should be given ammonia shampoos at the advice 





or with the coéperation of a professional hair- 
dresser. Always keep the scalp clean with proper 
shampoos, loose with frequent massage, and free 
from dandruff and excessive oils. 

To care for a child’s hair is more difficult than 
to care for an adult’s. The rules here given for 
the adult should be applied in caring for children’s 
hair; and the child should be trained as early in 
life as possible to those habits of cleanliness and 
eare. A child’s hair should be combed with a fine- 
tooth comb frequently. Some experts believe that 
it should be cut occasionally, but frequent cutting 
to promote growth is probably injurious. Nature 
designed the hair bulbs to carry hair of a certain 
length; and if it is artificially shortened, the bulbs 
may adapt themselves to that condition but will 
be weakened by doing it. 

For the lice that children sometimes get, an old- 
fashioned remedy, kerosene, still remains good. 
Soak the hair and scalp with kerosene at night 
and in the morning for two days. (Wrap the head 
in a towel at night.) Then shampoo the head thor- 
oughly. Repeat the treatment in a week’s time to 
make sure that all the nits are also destroyed. 
Tincture of larkspur, applied in the same way, is 
also effective. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR TENNIS 
GAME 
IV. Serving and Receiving 


ANY tennis players think that there are 
only two kinds of good service: one that 
“sizzles” over the net like lightning, and 

one that goes over with such a twist that the other 
player grows dizzy trying to follow it with her 
eyes. But speed alone or twist alone will never 
make a player very strong in serving. She must 
put headwork into the stroke. 

Against a good player it is impossible to score 
enough service aces to win a set by relying on 
speed alone. It is better to vary the speed. Noth- 
ing bothers an opponent more than a slow service 
followed by a “hot one.” To use a twist service 
aimlessly is folly even among fair players. Unless 
your service breaks in such a way as to delay 
your opponent’s return, and so gains for you the 
second that you need to reach the net, or unless it 
forces her far out of position to receive it, you will 
do better not‘to cultivate such a stroke at all. 

If you wish to serve most effectively, stand near 
the middle of the base line. From that position 
you can command the whole playing surface for 
both offense and defense. Be careful 
from the very first never to make a 
foot fault, for foot faults in practice 
mean foot faults in a match. 

Aim always to hit the ball at the 
very top of your reach. The higher 
the point from which you hit it the 
easier it is to put it over the net and 
into the service court. If you were 
directly over the service court, you 
could toss a ball into any desired 
square foot of it at will. The farther 
back from the net you move the more 
difficult it becomes to find your mark ; 
so, when you are forced to stand 
behind the base line, do not make 
your task still more difficult by hit- 
ting the ball at the height of the 
shoulder when you can just as easily 
hit it two or three feet higher. 

Try to forget that you have a sec- 
ond ball to play, and do not allow 
yourself to make double faults. Do 
not try too hard to score aces on your 
service. Be satisfied to place your 
service to your opponent’s weakness, 
not expecting her to miss it, but 
merely forcing a weak enough return 
for you still to hold the upper hand, 
as the server should. 

Even though you may be a good 
net player, it is hardly worth your 
while to try to follow your service to 
the net, as a boy might do, unless your 
service is particularly well adapted 
to such play. Try staying well back for your op- 
ponent’s first return; after that you will probably 
find it easier to reach the net. 

In striking out, or receiving the service, the 
most common fault of beginners is to stand too 
close to the service line. For a fast service stand 
at the base line or behind it; if the ball falls short, 
you can run forward to reach it, and that is easier 
than running backward. 

Do not let it bother you if your opponent has 
a freaky service and stands far out of position. 
Merely stand diagonally opposite her, and you 








HIT THE BALL AT THE 
VERY TOP OF YOUR REACH 





will be able to take anything that she can give you. 
Never, even in practice, return a ball that has 
been declared a fault. 
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WHAT NOT TO DO IN COLLEGE 
II. Choosing Your Friends 


UST as a girl must learn to abandon the narrow 
J standards of her high-school life for the wider 
and deeper horizons of a college experience, so 
also she must learn to cast aside immature and nar- 
row standards in choosing her friends at college. 

If you have been fortunate enough to have trav- 
eled, you must have realized that one of the great 
advantages of travel is the opportunity that it 
offers to meet new kinds of people. College life 
has the same advantage; only, instead of your 
journeying far and wide to meet all sorts of people, 
they have traveled from all points of the compass 
to one place and are waiting there for you. But 
many girls in college fail to realize that, and so, 
instead of getting to know girls of all types from 
all parts of the world, they choose to know only 
the girls who are most like those with whom they 
have always associated. 

Yet it often happens that the girls whom you 
would think quaint and fascinating if you met 
them in Nova Scotia, Tennessee or on a ranch in 
Montana may fail to appeal to you in college away 
from their own environment. You may not be 
clever enough to appreciate them; and so you will 
shun them because they are so different, and be- 
cause you are not sure enough of yourself to run 
the risk of making a friend of one who seems 
“queer.” 

The reason there are cliques in college is not, 
as many people suppose, the snobbishness of those 
who belong to them—for in college money and 
family count for very little. The real reason is 
lack of time. It takes more time to make a friend 
of one who has been brought up differently from 
you than it takes to gather girls who are just like 
your friends at home, and it is the easiest way to 
cling to your own little group, convinced that they 
take all your time. 

Such an attitude toward making friends not 
only has its effect on yourself and other girls 
while in college but also affects the ultimate value 
of a college experience. In college, the girls whom 
you think dull and shy will perhaps think your 
crowd silly and loud. The girls who are overzeal- 
ous in their studies, and thus win for themselves 
the name of “grinds,” will stay in a crowd of their 
own with the other “grinds.’’ And the girls who 
are fond of being excused from college work to 
attend parties and other outside social affairs, 
who are thus called “frivolers”’ in the college par- 
lance, will gather together in a crowd of their own 
and will continue to ‘‘frivol’’ together happily. 

And what is the result when college days are 
over? When the “grind” is graduated she will be 
more certain than ever of her superiority and 
righteousness. The frivolous girls, who were in- 
clined to shirk their lessons, will have a more 
intensified contempt than ever for the “grinds.” 
The girls who were fond of clothes and good times 
will be rather more confident that clothes still 
count for much everywhere, and that their main 
purpose in life is to have a good time; and those 
who have grown careless about their attire, who 
thought it “foolish to fuss over clothes,” will be 
more careless than ever. Each little group will 
thus continue to cling to itself and to its ideas. 
Yet what a lot each group could have given to the 
others! 

Another question that will present itself to you 
shortly after your first days as a freshman is the 
seeming scarcity of time. You will hear on every 
side, ‘Oh, I’m so rushed! I simply haven’t time 
for that!” And you will find yourself making the 
same exclamation. But that question is not as 
serious as it seems. The fact is that the biggest 
gift that college life has for you is leisure. It is at 
college that you have the time and the opportunity 
to cultivate friends and books and ideas. College 
is the place for real talk: the kind that helps you 
to formulate a philosophy of life for yourself; the 
kind that broadens and softens you by contact 
with alien surfaces. At college you have the rare 
opportunity of knowing intimately girls brought 
up in other creeds, and, through knowing them, to 
come to a deeper realization of your own spiritual 
outlook and to a broader tol- 
erance of every person’s re- 
ligion and opinions. 

Remember that you can 
learn much more from other 
girls than you can from books. 
Puritan New England, radical 
Kansas, suffrage California 
have all sent their represent- 
atives to college both to teach 
you and to learn from you. 
Do not, then, give all your 
time to serving on commit- 
tees, rehearsing for plays, or 
raising funds for class activi- 
ties. Instead, get to know 
the real characters of your 
friends. Thus you will make 
friends that are really friends, 
and not friends that were 
merely fellow members of 
committees. 

Do not say that you have 
not time to hear the great 
speakers, singers and artists 
whom the college brings to 
you free or at a very low cost. 
And do not repeat another 
familiar college refrain, “1 
haven’t the money,” to excuse 
your neglect. If college girls 
would only count the money 
that they spend for extra food, 
ices, candies and pictures, and 
balance that account with 
their other expenditures, they would be a little 
ashamed of the small allotment that they make 
for items of a more permanent value, such as 
lecture and concert courses. 

Do not fail to take time to know the country 
round your college. You will soon learn the roads 
to the fried chicken and waffle house ; but also get 
to know the paths about the countryside and the 
trail up the mountain whose high peak greets you 
from your dormitory window. For when college 
days are over, it will not be the memory of the 
waffle house, but the memory of that view, that 
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will bring you the most pleasure. Again, remem- 
ber that you have time aplenty to seek the joys of 
your books; to appreciate art, literature, music, 
interpreted for you by great artists and teachers; 
to explore the unknown country that is your home 
for four years; and to find the sure and secure 
way to the hearts of your friends. 

Do not be afraid that you will break down from 
overwork in college—a danger that outsiders are 
inclined to overemphasize. Few girls break down 
from overwork at college to-day. Their study 
hours and college activities are too well planned 
by their teachers to permit it; and special regula- 
tions are always made for the students whose | 
general health is below normal. Breakdowns at 
college, as elsewhere, are not caused so much 
from overwork as from a bad adjustment ofwork 
to play, or from foolish worry brought about by a 
false sense of values. 
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SILK FLOWER TRIMMINGS 
[ovine amore ot in dress is often determined 
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by the amount of attention and thought that 
a girl gives to the details of her costume. By 
recognizing that fact, and by employing her skill 
in little touches, a clever girl can make her gowns 
different and distinctive; and at the same time she 
ean utilize remnants of silks and fancy trimmings 
as well as the left-overs of the family scrap bag. 
Silks, chiffons, nets and Georgette crapes are 
just the materials out of which a girl can fashion 
little flower trimmings for her afternoon and eve- 
ning gowns, slippers and party bags. Tiny rose- 
buds are now used a great deal in festoons and 
clusters on party dresses. To make stems for 
rosebuds use the small green-covered wire that 
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at the left; then, always winding from back to 
“front, loop the cord, not too tight, round each 
peg until you come to the twenty-first. (Fig. 1.) 
Still winding from back to front, loop the cord 
twice round the twenty-first peg. From that point 
work back to the first peg in the same way as you 
worked forward. The second row of loops should 
lie a little above the first. Put two loops round the 
first peg and work again to the twenty-first. You 
will then have a third row lying just above the 
second. 

Hold the cord firmly at the twenty-first peg with 
one hand, and, with a knitting needle or an orange 
stick in the other 
hand, pick up the low- 
est loop on that peg, 
pull it up and drop it 
over the top of the peg 
down behind. That 
stitch will hold the 
work, and free both of 
your hands. Slip the 
lowest loop on the 
next peg over the two 
loops above, and drop 
it over the peg as you 
did the stitch on the 
twenty-first peg. 

Work back in that 
way over all the pegs 
to the beginning. You 
will then have com- 
pleted the first knitted 
row. For the second 
knitted row wind the 
pegs again once in 
the same way as you wound them before. That 
will provide a third row of loops on each peg. 
Keep on in that way until the knitted strip is 








is sold in the stores for making artificial flowers. 
Cut four circles of silk one and one half inches in | 
diameter, and fold them over so that they make 

four semicircles. Bend one end of the stem back | 
about a quarter of an inch, and wrap one semi- | 
circle of silk round it to make the centre of the | 
rosebud, and sew the raw edges securely to the | 
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wire. (Fig. 1.) Lap the three remaining semicircles | 
in such a way that the second one covers half the 
first, the third covers half the second, and the first 
covers half the third (Fig. 2); then gather them 
along the raw edges (Fig. 3), making sure that the 
rounding edges are even, for that gives the petals 
a thimble-like shape. Insert the centre and draw 
the gathers tight round the stem. (Fig. 4.) 

For a boutonniére combine as many roses in 
as many different colors as you wish. The leaves 
should be made of green picot-edged ribbon one 
half to three quarters of an inch wide and two 
inches long. Gather one edge of the ribbon to 
shape it into a leaf. Then fasten the ribbon to 
stems or sew it to the backs of the flowers. If you 
are making a cluster of flowers in the shape of a 
bouquet, wind the stems neatly together and 
cover them with tin foil, or with ribbon or lace if 
you wish them for dress trimmings. 

Another style of ornament, larger and flatter 
than the rosebuds, is made of sections of silk or 
chiffon shaped like Fig. 5. Beginning at the top, 
roll the material as tight as possible to the middle. 
(Fig. 6.) Catch the ends of the roll and gather the 
rounding edge. That makes a petal with the roll 
for the outer edge. With four or five of the petals 
make a flat flower, covering the raw edges in the 
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FiG. 6 FiG. 8 
centre where the joinings are made with a bit of 
silk or satin of a contrasting color. Fig. 7 shows a 
finished petal attached to the middle piece, and 
Fig. 8 shows the finished flower. You may also 
work the centre over with gold or silver thread, 
which gives a metallic touch, now popular, to 
your costume. 

The flowers can be made as elaborate as you 
wish by putting a set of smaller petals on top of 
the first ones before you make the centre. An ef- 
fective flower has five large and three small petals 
and a centre of yellow stamens. As a finishing 
touch, add a bead as the centre. 
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Patterns For Girls 


It is in the Girls’ Page for October 
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A RAKE-KNITTED BAG 


F the various hand bags now in popular use, 
the rake-knitted bag here illustrated is one 
of the most attractive and practical. Its 
construction is also one of the many handicrafts 
that wounded and crippled soldiers are learning 
to-day in the occupational bedside work given in 
our hospitals. To make it you will need the regu- 
lar rake-work implements—a large rake, or comb, 
and its companion piece, the lyre. The outfit can 
be bought for seventy-five cents, or made at home 
at no expense. The back, or base, of the rake is 
fifteen to eighteen inches long, three quarters of 
an ineh thick and three quarters of an inch wide. 
It has twenty-eight round wooden teeth, each 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter, set into 
the base at such intervals as to leave about three 
eighths of an inch between them. Ordinary skewers 
make good pegs-for a ho de imp! t 
The material for the bag is a kind of glazed, 
hard-finished cord that comes in a variety of 





about sixteen inches long. When you have knitted 
that much, run a piece of the cord straight across 
the strip through the last. row of stitches to pre- 
vent them from unraveling. 

Remove the strip from the rake, fold it over 
evenly, end to end, wrong side out, seam up the 
sides and turn it right 
side out, Crochet a 
beading round the top 
to hold the drawing 
string, and finish the 
bag with a picot or 
shell edge. The draw- 
ing string, which is 
four-sided in shape, is L 
made on a flat piece 
of wood about seven 
inches long, four 
inches wide and a quarter of an inch thick, called 
the lyre because of its shape. Fasten the cord in 
a slipknot over the left arm of the lyre; holding 
the cord horizontally to the right and drawing it 
snug across the front of the lyre, turn the lyre 
twice completely over toward the left, and allow 
the cord to wind with it. The new cord thus 
wound on should be a little above the first slip- 
knot. 

You will then have two stitches across each 
arm of the lyre. With your fingers pick up the 
lower loop on the left arm made with the slipknot, 
pull it up and drop it over the back of the arm. 
Pull the cord sharply and hori- 
zontally to the right. Still hold- 
ing the cord in that position, 
turn the lyre completely over 
once toward the left, so that 
the right arm of it becomes 
the left. Then, as before, pull 
up the lower stitch and drop 
it over the back. (Fig. 2.) 
Work alternately on the arms 
of the lyre, but reverse the 
lyre after every stitch, so that 
the working arm will always 
be on the left. 

Continue the work until the 
cord is about eighteen inches 
long; then take it off and fasten the end securely, 
but leave a few inches of cord. Make another 
drawing string and run the two through the bead- 
ing, one from the left and the other from the right. 
After you have run in each cord, knot its ends 
together once. Slip on a bright bead and knot the 
strings again. The loose ends form a tassel that 
makes a good finish. A bag made of the kind 
of cord here described is so elastic that it will 
stretch to twice its usual size. The bag may, of 
course, be lined with a plain or a fancy silk or 
satin lining. 
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SOLITAIRE DOMINOES 
“Tiere is a game of intense and enduring in- 
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terest; if you play it once, you will play it 

many times. The object is to build up seven 
rows of dominoes so that the ends, fourteen in all, 
will run in the order marked in the following 
figure. No particular number of dominoes is re- 
quired in a row. 

Draw a diagram on a piece of cardboard, similar 
to that below, in which each division shall be of 
the width of a domino. Now turn face down all the 
dominoes, of which there should be twenty-eight 
in all, the highest double six. Shuffle them thor- 
oughly ; draw one and place it in any of the seven 
divisions. Suppose that it is 5-3. You can play it to 
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advantage either in the second, the fourth or the 
sixth box, although you are not obliged to play it 
in any one of them. 

Choose a second domino, which, let us say, is 
4-3. You may put that in any of the six remaining 
divisions or match the three to the three at one 
end of the first domino. Thus you proceed to fill 
out the diagram and match the dominoes that you 
select to the ends of those you have already 
played. You must play each domino as you draw 
it, before you choose another, and once you have 
placed a piece in position you may not move it. 

If, when you have put dominoes into all of the 
seven divisions, you then choose a domino that 
you cannot match to any one of the fourteen ends, 





colors. One ball, which will cost about forty-five 
cents, will make two bags of ordinary size, six by 
eight inches. 

Fasten the cord in a slipknot over the first peg 


as sometimes happens in the case of a double, you 
lose the game and must begin again. You win 
when the ends run in the proper order, no matter 
| how many dominoes you may have played. 
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Conspicuous 
nose pores | 
1} How to reduce them 


Complexions otherwise flawless 
are often ruined by conspicuous 
nose pores. 


In such cases the small muscular fibres 
of the nose have become weakened and 
do not keep the pores closed as they 
should be. Instead these pores collect 
dirt, clog up and become enlarged. 


To reduce these enlarged pores, wring a 
cloth from very hot water, lather it with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to 
your face. When the heat has expanded 
the pores, rub in very gent/y a fresh lather 
of Woodbury’s. Repeat this hot water 
and lather application several times, 
stopping at once Uf your nose feels senst- 
tive. Then finish by rubbing the nose for 
thirty seconds with a Jump of ice. 


Do not expect to change in a week a con- 

dition resulting from years of neglect. 

Use this treatment persistent/y. It will 

gradually reduce the enlarged pores 
until they are inconspicuous. 








The Woodbury booklet of skin treat- 
ments is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. You will find 
a 25c cake sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this treatment and for general 
use. For sale at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Write today for week’s size cake — 
For 6c we will send you a trial size cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough 
to last for a week of any Woodbury 
treatment, together with the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love To Touch.”’ For 12c, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
Facial Powder. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 2109 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 2109 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


































The Best Lunch 
of Anyone at School 
HEN we are eating lunch, the other 


cc 

Y boys and girls all want to change with 
me, so they can have some of my Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter sandwiches. I tell them ‘Get / 
your mother to buy some Beech-Nut, too’.’’ 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, besides tasting 
so good, is highly nourishing—four times 
the food value of eggs. 

Get a jar from your grocer today. Be 
sure it’s Beech-Nut. For that’s the kind 
that is so smooth—free from grit. 

Booklet of 101 New Recipes on Request 
BrEEcH-NuT PackinG Co., CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


© 1918 


B-N.P. Co. “pen. ¢ 
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“SAMMIES’” | 
Vest Pocket Telescope 


f a most opportune time. The 
demand for field glasses has been 
so great that none are to be ob- 
tained except at exorbitant prices. 
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Now comes this remarkable new 
invention — ‘‘Sammies’’”’ Vest 
Pocket Telescope. Dispens- 
ing with the costly metal tubes and 
putting practically the entire cost 
into the lenses, a Telescope has been pro- 
duced that compares in magnifying power 
with instruments costing several times as 
much. It is a practical, serviceable Tele- 
scope intended for the ‘use of soldiers, Boy 
Scouts, hunters and travelers. Each lens is 
mounted in a heavy zylonite rim, provided 
with a convenient handle. A two-pocket, 
black leather case is furnished with each 
Telescope. 


HOW TO GET THIS 
TELESCOPE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 25 cents extra, and we will send you 
‘‘Sammies’’’ Vest Pocket Telescope, post- 
paid ; or sold for $1.75, postpaid. 





Magnifying power equals a 
high-cost binocular. 


Weighs hut an ounce— 
fits the vest pocket. 


Note. The Telescope is offered only to present Companion subscribers to pay them 
for introducing the paper into homes where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Tok any guestions you wish 
about the contents of Uus page 
They wil be gladly answered. 
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Hadress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTONMASS. 











HOUSEHOLD FUEL | 


| 

HE fuel question of 1918 is not so much what | 

kind of fuel we shall have as it is whether 

we shall have any. But the scarcity makes | 

it all the more important that so far as possible we 
use the kind of fuel best suited to our purposes. 

All coal had a common origin, and the different 
varieties, called semibituminous, semianthracite | 
and anthracite, are merely modifications of bitu- 
minous coal that are produced by heat and pres- | 
sure—a natural distillation. They differ from one 
another in that the bituminous coal is soft, friable, 
evolves much gas, and burns with a long luminous 
flame. It usually produces smoke, on account of 
an insufficient supply of air and a lack of combus- 
tion space—that is, space in which the gas and the 
air can meet and burn. 

Semianthracite is something between bitumi- 
nous and anthracite, more resembling anthracite. 
It is softer, kindles more readily, and burns with 
a longer flame than anthracite. 

Anthracite is hard, lustrous and dense and 
shows, when broken, a fracture like that of glass. 
It kindles slowly, burns with a feeble flame and 
produces little or no smoke; its heating power is 
also somewhat less than that of semianthracite. 

The following points should be borne in mind 
in selecting fuel: The amount of ash it leaves; 
whether it fuses and forms clinkers that stop up 
the grate bars and cut off the draft; whether the 
ash is corrosive, and whether it attacks the grates 
or adheres to the stove linings. The addition of a 
few pieces of oyster or clam shells is said to help 
the last-mentioned trouble. The amount of mois- 
ture that the coal contains is also important, es- 
pecially in the lignites—the young coals of the 
Rocky Mountain region, which carry quantities 
of water that amount to one fifth or one sixth of 
the weight of the coal. 

An idea of the best fuel to use can be obtained 
from the table below, which gives the per cent of 
ash and of moisture and the heating value, or 
calorific power, of the various fuels. The heating 
value is expressed in British thermal units—the 
quantity of heat necessary to raise the tempera- 
ture of one pound of water one degree Fahrenheit. 
Under usual conditions and at the ordinary tem- 
perature a pound of coal would heat about ten 
gallons of water to boiling, or an ordinary shovel- 
ful would heat the water in the common sixty- 
gallon copper boiler to the boiling point. 





Composition and Heating Value of Various Fuels 
Heating value 


Per cent thermal units 
Ash Water per pound 
Wood (hard) 1 20.0 7200 
ne (Iowa) 14.0 13.9 10240 
Bituminous (Pa.) 7.1 3.2 13920 
Coke (N. E.) 9.5 0.0 12780 
Semianthracite 4.3 3.5 14580 
Anthracite 9.1 3.3 13350 


Suppose you wish to know which is the cheaper, 
anthracite at $11 a ton or the local lignite at $2.50. 
A simple calculation shows that a twenty-pound 
hod of anthracite would cost $.11 and furnish 
(20 X 13,350) 267,000 British thermal units. To equal 
that would require twenty-six pounds of the lig- 
nite, at a cost of $.032. That is, the anthracite 
would cost three and a half times as much as the 
lignite, and would furnish two thirds as much ash, 
supposing each to burn in the same manner. The 
lignite, being softer, burns more freely, and so 
more would be consumed, making it perhaps 
about three times as economical. 

The following are the usual sizes of anthracite 
on the market: 


Furnace... . 2% inches and larger 
is + >.> = 6 if — 1% inches 
oy & 
Lid 


mye sa se SO OR 
Chestnut. ... i 
ea Bi, 
Buckwheat . % 

There seems to be little or no advantage in 
mixing coals of different sizes. If the draft is 
feeble, use a smaller-sized coal or a softer and 
more free-burning coal, like the Franklin. 

In a general way it may be said that without | 
regard to cost fuels arrange themselves in the fol- | 
lowing order: anthracite, semianthracite, coke, 
lignite —the last being the least desirable. The 
larger the size of the coal the less ash it contains. 
For example, furnace or egg coal contains 5.6 per 
cent of ash, but the pea size of the same coal con- 
tains 14.6 per cent. 

As local conditions—draft, stoves and furnaces 
—vary so widely, the most satisfactory way for 
you to determine what fuel is best adapted for 
your particular use is to make a test on one or 
two hundred-pound bags of the various fuels. You 
should record the quantity and the character of 
the ash, the amount of smoke, the readiness to 
kindle, the ease with which the fire keeps or burns 
out; and of course you must take care to have 
conditions like the amount of cooking, ironing 
or heating as nearly alike .as possible for all the 
tests. It is a good plan to begin each test on the 
same day of the week. In making your calcula- 
tions take account of the weather conditions—the 
amount and direction of the wind, as they affect 
the draft, and the outside temperature. 

Experience indicates that chestnut coal is usu- 
ally the most economical for the cooking stove, 
and that for the furnace broken or egg—according | 
to the size of the fire box—is best during heavy 
duty in severe weather, and stove during warmer 
weather. Experience also: seems to prove that 
banking the fire with a smaller size of coal or with 
cinders sifted from the ashes promotes economy. 

A day’s ashes, both from the stove and from the 
furnace or boiler, should be sifted periodically, to 
determine the completeness of the combustion. If 
a fresh kitchen fire is kindled each day, consider- 
able coke and unburned coal will be recovered. If 
the fire is continuous, as in the case of the furnace, 
probably not enough coal would be obtained to 
warrant the time and trouble involved in sifting. 
That will surely be the case if the furnace is oper- 
ated with deep beds of ashes and coal, about six 
inches and ten inches, respectively. 
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CAMOUFLAGED WORDS 


N interesting game that is founded on the fact | 
that many words contain other words within | 
themselves is called camouflaged words, | 

The object is to extract all the contained words 
without changing the order of the letters in the 





original word, at the same time keeping the 
contiguous order in the words that are extracted. 
For example: Itineracy—I, it, in, era, tin, racy; 
creditors —credit, creditor, it, to, or, red, edit, 
editor, editors, L. 

To determine the relative value of the answers 
find what percentage the letters in the extracted 
words are of the letters in the original words, In 
itineracy there are nine letters; in the words ex- 
tracted from it fifteen—and fifteen is one hundred 
and sixty-six per cent of nine. In creditors, too, 
there are nine letters, and in the words extracted 
from it there are forty-one, or four hundred and 





manner cost only a few cents. Noah’s ark animals 
of wood or paper will also furnish many hours of 
delight and instruction. 
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THE OMNIBUS PATTERN 


Tee duty of 1918 is foresight and economy in 
everything that pertains to the household. 
That applies to clothing, and therefore many 
more women than usual are turning their atten- 
tion to making their own and their children’s 
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fifty-five per cent. Try other words, such as 
concertina, incoherent, goatherd, confirmatory, 
crashing and opalescent. 
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A SAND BOX FOR THE PLAY ROOM 


OR many ages one of the easiest ways of 
entertaining children has been to give them 
a sand box; but almost always the box is 
outdoors—and out of reach in stormy weather. A 
box in the play room is good insurance against 
discontent when rain beats upon the window- 
panes. : 

Two feet by three feet is a good size for the 
indoor sand box. The corners should be tight, so 
that the sand will not sift out. Four inches is deep 
enough. Paint the inside a bright blue to repre- 
sent water when the sand is pushed away. Fill it 
not quite half full of the finest, whitest sand you 
can get. Set the box on a low table or on two 
chairs, and dampen the sand with lukewarm 
water until it is wet enough to hold its shape. If 
you put a few drops of perfume in the water, the 
sand will always have a pleasant scent. 

One of the most entertaining of sand-box occu- 
pations is to make hills or mountains with rivers 
between and here and 
there little villages of 





clothes at home. ‘The so-called omnibus pattern is 
a suggestion for them. A slight knowledge of 
dressmaking principles is necessary to use the 
omnibus, or foundation, pattern. You do not need 
a different pattern for each garment or for differ- 
ent styles of the same garment; and a design may 
be chosen that contains many details not shown 
in the pattern. The pattern should, however, be 
used as a basis. 


TO DETERMINE THE SIZE OF THE PATTERN 

Infants’ and children’s patterns come in sizes 
that vary according to the child’s age; but since 
children are not all of normal size, it is well to 
compare the bust measurements with the stand- 
ard, or stock, sizes. 

A two-year-old child has an average bust meas- 
urement of twenty-one inches. 

A six-year-old child has an average bust meas- 
urement of twenty-four inches. 

A twelve-year-old child has an average bust 
measurement of twenty-nine inches. 

An eighteen-year-old girl has an average bust 
measurement of thirty-five inches. 

For boys the neck, chest and waist measure- 
ments are taken. 

For an adult’s pattern compare these figures as 
standards: 

Waist Bust Hips 





paper or wooden block- 
houses. Another instruc- 
tive game for older chil- 
dren is to lay out in the 
sand maps of the parts of 
the world that they are 
studying in their geogra- 
phy lessons. A picture of 
Plymouth in the Pilgrims’ 
tin.e made of sand would 
while aWay many busy 
hours. Indians and _ set- 
tlers and blockhouses, of 








22 32 36 
24 34 37 
30 40 44 
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DIRECTIONS FOR TAK- 
ING MEASUREMENTS 
In taking the measure- 
ments for children disre- 
gard the waist size, for 
children should never 
wear close-fitting bands; 
all their garments should 
hang from the shoulders. 
I. Take the bust meas- 
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Sleeve 








course, must appear con- 
spicuously. People may be 
represented by toothpicks 
or by paper dolls. Acting 
out stories is still another possibility. Robinson 
Crusoe can have a very real-looking cave and 
paling. Little twigs or small sprigs of evergreen 
make excellent trees. Red Riding-hood can walk 
through the woods to grandmother’s and meet the 
wolf on the way. The Three Bears can find Goldi- 
locks in their home. 

Celluloid animals shaped and colored in lifelike 


DIAGRAM FOR MAKING A PATTERN 
LARGER OR SMALLER 


ure from the back, with 
the tape measure held 
well up under the arms. 
Add two inches. 

II. Make all waist measurements close. 

II1. Take the hip measurements parallel to the 
floor, five inches below the waistline in front. 

IV. Take the underarm measurement by bend- 
ing the tape line at the two-inch mark over a pen- 
cil or ruler placed well up under the armpit. For 
a child’s dress measure to the knee or lower, ac- 
cording to the age. Subtract two inches. For a 








girl or an adult measure to the floor and subtract 
from six to ten inches, as you please. 

V. For a one-piece dress four more measure- 
ments are needed: 

1. The centre front from the neck to the knee 
or the floor. 

2. The centre back from the neck to the knee 
or the floor. 

3. The front shoulder (near the neck) to the 
knee or the floor. 

4. The back shoulder (near the neck) to the 
knee or the floor. 

5. Subtract from six to ten inches from each 
of the four measurements. 

Vi. Measure the arm: 1, from the neck to the 
end of the shoulder, to the elbow, to the wrist; 2, 
round the largest part of the upper arm, parallel 
to the floor, for the sleeve; 3, round the arm over 
the shoulder for the armhole; 4, round the wrist 
and hand (over the knuckles with the hand open). 


USE OF MEASUREMENTS WITH THE 
PATTERN 

In many cases the measurements of a person 
will not correspond to the standard, so that it will 
be necessary to alter the foundation pattern, To 
decrease the width or length of the foundation 
pattern take a tuck in the pattern, as indicated 
by the shaded portions of the diagram. To increase 
the size do just the opposite; that is, cut the pat- 
tern and insert a piece of the size that will give 
you the desired width or length. 


USING THE OMNIBUS PATTERN 

To make a baby’s dress like the one shown in 
Fig. 1, or a child’s dress such as appears in Fig. 2, 
cut the material as long as the measurements 
from shoulder to knee require; then tuck, gather 
or smock the material, apply the slip pattern and 
cut out the neck and the armholes and gore the 
sides. 

To make a yoke pattern place the slip pattern 
on the material, and with the tracing wheel mark 
the yoke line. Allow one quarter of an inch for 
making, then cut the goods. 

The boy’s suit in Fig. 3 can be made by using a 
trousers or romper pattern with an apron pattern. 
The apron is cut off a little below the yoke length 
for the boy’s blouse. 

- In Fig. 4 the skirt is attached to a guimpe cut 
from the apron pattern; the upper part is cut 
from the same pattern with a little fullness al- 
lowed. 

The unusual design for the bolero and the pock- 
ets in Fig. 5 is made by tracing the design from 
the same apron pattern. In Figs. 6, 7 and 8 the 
same basis is used again. 

Bathing suits, underwear, including night- 
dresses, smocks, slip-ons, blouses, one-piece and 
two-piece dresses are all merely variations of the 
chemise, or apron. It matters little whether the 
dress has a yoke set into the material or hanging 
over an Empire dress, or is long-waisted with a 
pleated skirt attached, or is cut long, hemmed and 
formed into a jumper or a blouse; the underlying 
constructive principles are the same. 
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THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 
The Excellent Guinea Fowl 


NLY in recent years has the flesh of the 
guinea fowl become fully appreciated. Now 
almost everyone considers it as a delicacy, 

and hotels and clubs often serve it as a substitute 
for game. If you can give guinea fowls a wide 
range, you will find it easy to grow them, for they 
require almost no attention, except that they need 
a little grain every day. They do not scratch up the 
gard like poultry; on the contrary, 
they are natural allies of the garden maker, for 
they consume great numbers of harmful insects. 

There are two varieties—the pear! and the white. 
Crosses are common, and are sometimes spoken 
of as splashed guinea fowl. The color of the pearl 
guinea fowl, which are by far the more common, 
is a bluish gray with white dots. Males and fe- 
males are marked almost exactly alike, but the 
amateur soon learns to tell them apart by their 
cries. The female has a peculiar call often inter- 
preted as ‘buckwheat, buckwheat.” She is ex- 
tremely voluble, and the noise made by a flock is 
so disturbing that it is not at all feasible to raise 
them in a thickly settled community. The call of 
the male bird resembles a shriek more than any- 
thing else. On the farm, the noisy habits of the 
guinea fowl are an advantage, for they are highly 
efficient in protecting the other poultry from 
hawks and night prowlers. The chickens soon 
learn to take the raucous cry as a warning. 

Guinea fowl begin to lay when spring is well 
established, and lay from fifty to a hundred eggs. 
They like to steal their nests, under shrubbery or 
in the tall grass. That is an annoyance, as it is 
always desirable to hatch the eggs unfer ordinary 
hens. While the laying season lasts many breeders 
confine their birds to large, wired yards until the 
middle of the afternoon. Piles of brush scattered 
about the yard will provide suitable nesting places. 
If you follow that plan, you will lose few eggs. 
When the birds are allowed their freedom it is 
often possible to discover their nests by watching 
the male, who frequently stands guard near by. It 
is a tradition that at least three eggs should always 
be left in the nest, and that a wooden spoon should 
be used to lift out those that are removed, so as to 
leave no human scent. Guinea hens are shy and 
suspicious, and often abandon nests that have 
been tampered with. 

Because of the small size of the eggs and the 
toughness of the shells, a common broody hen of 
average size can successfully cover twenty of 
them. They hatch in twenty-five days. For the 
first two or three weeks the newly hatched birds 
must be carefully sheltered. They should not be 
allowed to get wet, even from running through 
dew-covered grass. But the delicate period is soon 
over, and the youngsters speedily become hardy 
and active. They have a peculiar fondness for the 
hen that hatched them, and will trail her until 
they are almost full-grown, sometimes to her evi- 
dent annoyance. 

The easiest way to start with guinea fowl is to 
buy a setting of eggs in May and place them under 
a broody hen. In many parts of the country the 
eggs can be bought for as little as fifty cents a 
dozen. Breeding stock should be bought in the 
fall or early winter. It’is well to have one male 
for every four or five females. Mature guinea fowl 
prefer to roost in trees much of the time, but they 
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can be induced to spend the night under cover by 
feeding them in the house designed for them, 
which should be well ventilated. The best way to 
get ventilation is to remove the windows on the 
south side and place the perches at the rear. 
Guinea fowl are strong on the wing, and can be 
confined to yards only when the yards are roofed 
with poultry wire. They are so nimble that it is 
almost impossible to catch them in the open. 

Guinea fowl need no special rations. They will 
thrive on any diet that is provided for the rest of 
the poultry. It is not well, however, to let them 
run with the other stock, for they are confirmed 
mischief-makers and delight in crowding chickens 
from the feeding troughs and chasing them from 
one end of the yard to the other. 

Although guinea fowl are grown for the meat 
they furnish, their eggs are rich and much prized 
by cooks, especially for cake making. When sold 
as broilers young guinea fowl are commonly 
marketed in pairs with the feathers on. The 
dealers dress them to order. The flesh of old birds 
is tough and unpalatable, but that of young guinea 
fowl is so exceptionally good that the birds are 
well worth raising wherever the conditions are 
favorable. 
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THE HOME PERFECT 


T is a strongly built home. But its real strength 
is not in sill or rafter, beam or brace. Rather 
is it in the homely, old-fashioned virtues 

- ¥ possessed by the parents, and instilled by them in 
Acme Quality Paints and the children of the house. 
. ih A It is a well-guarded home—but guarded not so 
Finishes will put the NEW he tock and belt a by the “all for cach snd 
each for all” spirit of those within it, and by their 
touch _ so many homie || prudence when disonssing ke affairs befave the 
; world. 
things . More than ever It is a beautiful home—but beautiful not in ar- 
this year to.‘ do over home chitectural devices, or in carved furniture, rare 
hi il] paintings or rich tapestry. Its beauty is in the at- 
things wull mean great Sav- mosphere of love that fills every room like incense. 


. It is a clean home—but clean not simply because 

eg on ry ; myn its floors are swept, its windows washed and its 

shelves dusted. Better far is it that it have no place 

the e 1g to staining the for the rubbish of unkindness, the dirt of envy 
floor and re-finishin g the and selfishness or the dust of pettiness. 

° It is a happy home—but happy less, oh, far less, 

furniture of y our bed room, through the possession of anything bought by 


n1 money than through the spirit of helpfulness, of 
guest room, dining room service and of sacrifice that rules the daily con- 


and kitchen. The transfor- || duct of those beneath its roof. 
. . . | It is a hospitable home—not with the hospitality en 8 a a 
mation will delight you: that seeks simply to entertain, or that is given in 
the hope of receiving favors in return, but with 


Do you realize that every the hospitality that opens the heart as well as the4 
bit of paintin g you do yourse. Lf door, and that sanctifies the name of friendship. 

A 10-year-old boy requires, they say, 1800 calories of 

nutrition per day. In Quaker Oats that number of food units 
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about your home releases 
just that much labor toward winning 
the war? Put it right up to Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes and 
your own hands to give the new 
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touch to home things. There’s an Li RS costs less than nine cents. ‘ 
\ Acme Quality Kind to fit every THINGS YOU CAN DO WITH In other common foods—indispensable foods—it costs at 
purpose. WAR-FLOUR DOUGH this writing as follows: 


First of all, write for those two Bien cook knows that a large quantity of 


helpful Acme books — ‘‘Acme dough is as easy to handle as a small quan- Cost of 1800 Calories 


‘ raEt ‘ 99 tity. If you will make a double amount at 
Quality Painting Guide Book the next bread-mixing time, you can make a num- 








which will instantly answer every bes of mee good things at one baking. = In Round Steak, 65c In Young Chicken, $1.23 
. : : ollowing receipts are for breads and cakes tha’ 
paint or finish question you sae ask, you can make by various little additions to the In Eggs - «- « 78 InHam - - - - 4lce 
and Home Decorating which original mixture. You can use your favorite war- ° 
q will give you clever suggestions for bread dough, with such combination of substitutes In Milk - 2 « 32c In Bread o.2 ae Kea 15c 
‘ as you have found most satisfactory. These re- . 
sure results. ‘They are sent without ceipts have all been tested with a dough contain- : he 
cost. Both are of utmost value in || ing fifty per cent of wheat substitutes. Boys need food variety, of course. But the oat dish is a 
home decorating. MADE FROM THE SPONGE complete food, and the greatest food that grows. 
. Waffles.—Measure two cupfuls of the well-raised it j , 
AcME Wuirte Leap anp Coton Works sponge ito a bowl, add wo eggs well en, Whenever TS eke it In arene of meat, you save on the 
. rr wo tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one cupfu n 
Dept. AR, Detroit, Michigan of flour, aud enough milk or water to make a t in average seven-eig ths on your ood cost. 
ie or “pour,” batter. Let the mixture rise again uni ix i i 
sosron MINNEAPOLIG — PrTTeBURaH it is full of bubbles; then cook it as the ordinary Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Then mix it with 
ca Mommeen oaahwane wafile Is cooked. These raised waflles are crisp your flour foods. Use it in cookies, and they will average 
encaao st. Louis SALT LAKE CITY Crime a ber Ay f ; 100 calories each. Millions are learning in these high-cost 
TOLEDO BIRMINGHAM Los ANGELES pets.—To two cupfuls of the bread sponge ‘ " 
TOPEKA SPOKANE add enough flour to make a thick, or “drop,” times the economical delights of oats. 
batter, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter and 
CME one half teaspoonful of salt. When this has risen 
to double its first bulk, pour it into well-greased 


woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality the crumpets has risen, add three well-beaten 
White Enamel for iron bedsteads, fur- eggs, one quarter cupful of sugar and two table- 
niture, woodwork and all similar sur- spoonfuls more of melted butter. Fill a cake tin 
faces; and, a quart of Acme Quality half full, and when the mixture has risen to the 


muffin rings on a warm griddle, filling the rings 
PAINTS & FINISHES half full, and cook slowly until the batter has risen 
e top of the ring. Then turn the rings an 
Have an Acme Quality Shelf bake the other side very lightly. After syfon 
You'll find it valuable te have handy pets are cool, open and toast them and serve hot 
at all times at least a can each of Acme with butter. ; 


Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, Sally Lunn.—After the mixture prepared for 
A Superlative Grade 

















Floor Paint of the right color, top bake and serve warm for luncheon or supper. Use Quaker Oats because of grains, We get but ten pounds 
MADE FROM THE DOUGH their extra flavor without an from a bushel. 

) When the bread maker is preparing her sponge, added price. If it pays to use oats it pays to 
let her start a double amount. With little extra They are flaked from queen oats get Quaker Oats. They make oat 
work she can have many novel additions for her only—just the richest, plumpest foods doubly welcome. 
table made from the extra dough. 

Doughnuts.—To one pint of dough add one egg 





well beaten with one quarter cupful of sugar, one . 12 to 13c and 30 to 32c P. er P. ackage 


quarter cupful of softened butter and one half . 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon. Set this mixture Except in Far West and South 
for a second rising, and after it has increased to 
double its bulk roll it out one half inch thick. Cut 










































































iy cma} with a doughnut cutter. Fry in deep fat. . 
| Currant Buns.—To one pint of the dough add ° 
one egg well beaten with one quarter cupful of Quaker Oats Muffins Quaker Oats Bread 
* sugar, one quarter cupful of softened butter and 
one half cupful of currants. Let the mixture rise %s cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1 cups flour, 144 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
until doubled in bulk, and shape it with as little 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons 2 teaspoons salt 
working as possible into round buns. Bake the baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 1% cup sugar 
buns with gradually increasing heat. Just before % teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 2 éupa Bidling water 
taking the buns from the oven brash the tops Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand bss . 
with sugar dissolved in milk, or, after removin five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; it cake yeast 
\ from the oven, brush the tops of the buns wit sift in flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly “4 cup lukewarm water 
sugar beaten into the white of an ope. A — and add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered 5 cups flour 
cross also made in the buns before baking will gem pans. : 
| make Good Friday hot cross buns. La together Quaker ate, it, ane 
Coffee Cake.—To one pint of the original dough ae: an a ; 
add two eggs beaten into one half cup! l of sugar Quaker Oats Pancakes wees. Seta ee et 
and mixed with one half cupful of softened butter. 2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 124 cups flour, cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of 
Roll the dough one half inch thick, put it into 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in 2 Sour. . 
shallow pans and sprinkle the tops thickly with tablespoons hot water. 1 teaspoon baking pow- 5 " 
full chopped nuts. Let it rise until it is one inch der (mix in the flour). 2% cups sour milk or Knead slightly, set in a warm place, 
thick. Bake in a hot oven. When cool, dredge with buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon let rise until light (about 2 hours). 
powdered sugar. sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons melted butter (accord- Knead thoroughly, form into two loaves 
Election Cake.—To one pint of the original dough ing to the richness of the milk). = on ol a ion on . 2 aso Ay 
add two eggs well beaten into one cupful of sugar. Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in poe ~ Seed ae sey be a a ht 
Then add three quarters cupful of softened but- milk. In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, with the fi mr the yeast, and a ba yar 
ter. Mix into the.whole mass a large quantity of sugar and salt—add this to Quaker Oats mixture ‘ar eaten, nein: ™ 
raisins, currants, chopped figs, candied citron, —add melted butter; add eggs beaten lightly— H 
blanched and chopped almonds. Spice to taste. beat thoroughly and cook as griddle cakes. This recipe makes two loaves. 
— Put the mixture into pans and let it rise to fully . (1982) 
double the bulk. Bake slowly. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $200 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your er issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERKY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








SPASM OF THE LARYNX 


PASMODIC narrowing or closing of the 
larynx is not unusual in children, and it 
may also occur, although more rarely, 
in adults. In grown people it is com- 
monly called spasmof the glottis—which 
means exactly the same thing as spasm 

of the larynx. It comes on very suddenly and often 

without any premonition; the victim suddenly 
finds his breathing interrupted, and sometimes he 
has the greatest difficulty in taking even a few 
short, jerky inspirations. As might be expected, 
the patient often increases the trouble by his very 
natural anxiety. It is exceedingly rare, however, 
for the trouble to last long enough to cause actual 
suffocation; usually, after a moment or two of 
struggle, with only a few gasping breaths, the 

spasm breaks as suddenly as it began, and with a 

long, grateful inspiration and a little panting the 

person resumes normal breathing. 

The spasm may be owing to a number of causes, 
among which are the inhalation of irritating 
vapors, the drawing into the windpipe of a crumb 
of food or a drop of water, epilepsy, locomotor 
ataxia, hysteria. In children spasm of the larynx 
is commonly called croup. It may be a spasm that 
occurs independently of anything else, but it is 
usually associated with catarrhal or other inflam- 
mation of the vocal cords. 

The uncomplicated spasm is called laryngismus 
stridulus, or laryngospasm; it ordinarily occurs 
in children who are suffering with rickets. The 
attacks occur suddenly without any evident cause. 
The most common form of laryngeal spasm is 
associated with an acute catarrhal inflammation 
of the larynx and is known as catarrhal or spas- 
modic croup or catarrhal spasm of the larynx. 
The attacks generally come in the night. The child 
is awakened about midnight, or soon afterwards, 
by most distressing efforts to catch his breath. 
The shallow inspiration that he succeeds in making 
is accompanied by a hoarse, stridulant sucking 
sound, and at the same time there is a loud, bark- 
ing cough that adds to the child’s distress by ex- 
pelling more air from the lungs and thus making 
it necessary to draw in still more air through the 
narrowed laryngeal opening. 

Although extremely alarming, the spasm is sel- 
dom fatal, owing to the fact that it does not last 
long. After the attack there is hoarseness and a 
cough, both of which persist for a time. These 
attacks are likely to be repeated at more or less 
frequent intervals in so-called croupy children. 
A predisposition to croup may be caused by en- 
larged tonsils or adenoids, and a croupy child 
should always be carefully examined by a physi- 
cian. The immediate spasm may be relieved by 
inhaling the vapor of slaking lime obtained by 
throwing two pounds of lime into a bucket of steam- 
ing water, or that of a teaspoonful of compound 
tincture of benzoin in a pitcher of steaming water, 
or that produced by vaporizing ten grains of men- 
thol in a spoon heid over the gas flame or over an 
alcohol lamp. 
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THE WHIPPING GIRLS 


EGGY, the chatterbox, was not chatter- 
| ) ing as she folded her white headker- 








chief neatly and slipped it into her 
bag; and even Christella’s sunny face 
had a cloud upon it as she thrust her 
scissors case into her pocket, squeezed 
her chum’s arm sympathetically, and started with 
her for the door. Outside, they walked together for 
a block in seething silence before Peggy spoke: 

“I wouldn’t have believed she could be so un- 
fair! If anyone had told me, I just wouldn’t have 
believed it! Now, don’t you begin any of your 
see-the-other-person’s-side-of-things talk, Christie! 
There weren’t any sides at all. It was all in plain 
sight on the surface, and I call it mean and hate- 
ful and unjust! I’ll never go again.” 

“Oh, yes, you will, Peggy, and so will I,” said 
Christella, soberly. “We go to do the work, don’t 
we? But I wouldn’t have believed it of Miss Clav- 
ering, either. Of course she didn’t say anything 
very dreadful, and we were talking —” 

“We were? How about those two dreadful new 
women positively disgracing our table at the other 
end? I talked mostly so I should not hear what 
they were saying. Horrid, silly, common talk, full 
of inane jokes—and then perfect screams of 
laughter. It made me hot all over, I was so 
ashamed. They were fairly screwing their heads 
off at the other tables, trying to see what was 
going on at ours! And Miss Clavering never said 
a word to them, and pounced on us!” 











“They were terrible,” admitted Christella. “I | 


don’t think I ever before met anyone so entirely 
without refinement at close quarters. But —”’ 

“Now, Christie! No buts!” 

“One ‘but.’ They were splendid workers—faster 
and surer than any of us, except just one or two 
of the old stand-bys ; and it was their first time.” 

“It ought to be their last! Oh, you know per- 
fectly well I’m no snob, Christie; but women like 
those —’’ 

“‘They’re just one more sort, I suppose. An 
awfully disagreeable sort, of course; but there 
wasn’t anything bad or wrong in anything they 


said. It was just silly and utterly tasteless; but I 
don’t suppose they could know that.” 

“That’s two more ‘buts’ you’ve slyed in, you 
hopeless old apologizer! But, whatever excuses 
you can make for their behavior, it was they who 
| were noisy and horrid and needed to be squelched, 
|}and not you and I. And we were snubbed and 
they weren’t! It was outrageous!” 

“Girls! O girls!” cried Miss Clavering, breath- 
lessly, catching up and falling into step. “I’ve 
been chasing you for blocks! I couldn’t let you 
get away without a word. To-night I took the 
liberty of appointing you offhand, without consult- 
ing your preferences, to an onerous and honorable 
office. You’ve heard, I suppose, of the whipping 
boy who had to take the punishment, in old times, 
for naughty little princes too royal for the rod? 
Well! Those newcomers at your table are valu- 
able, if I can keep them; but they mustn’t behave 
as they were behaving. They are without breeding 
or training; and because they were feeling shy 
and strange and at a disadvantage, they tried to 
keep their courage up by being louder than usual, 
by way of seeming at ease. It was obvious; but it 
meant they were in the touchiest of moods. The 
mildest word would have been a word too much; I 
should have driven them away and lost them; and 
for their sakes, and ours, I didn’t want to. Then 
my eye fell on you two dears, actually blushing 
for your mannerless neighbors and chattering like 
a pair of blessed magpies to cover up their mis- 
behavior—and I saw my chance, and seized it. I 
nominated and appointed you instantly whipping 
girls in ordinary to their unmajestic majesties. It 
was scarcely fair, but —” 

“T knew there was a ‘but’! I knew there was!” 
cried Christella joyously. 

“Of course you understand,” Miss Clavering 
added more seriously. ‘‘No one misunderstood. It 
was quite clear that I was merely whipping the 
strangers over your shoulders; but all the same, I 
feel that I owe you an apology.” 

“It doesn’t matter. We’d have accepted the ap- 
pointment if you had consulted us,’’ declared 
Peggy, contentedly. ““Whip away all you want to, 
Miss Clavering. Our shoulders are comfortably 
padded for the future!” 

“Good little whipping girl! But it won’t be nec- 
essary,” said Miss Clavering, with a laughing nod 
as she turned to leave them at the corner. ‘‘Didn’t 
you notice how subdued the real offenders were 
afterwards? It worked like a charm!” 

The whipping girls walked on a little way in 
silence. Then Christella said reflectively: 

“It’s queer—when they were so horrid; but if 
they do come again, I hope they’ll be at our table.” 

“So do I,” confessed Peggy. She added drolly, 
“T suppose it’s appropriating their whipping, but 
I certainly do feel responsible for them, some- 
how. Don’t you?” 
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KEEPING SCHOOL UNDER 
: SHELL FIRE 
K ‘cerman school at Reims, under the fire of 





German guns, is naturally attended by pe- 

culiarly hazardous conditions. Some of the 
schools are in huge wine vaults, far underground; 
others are in buildings that have cellars, into which 
teachers and pupils flee for safety when danger 
impends. An artiele in the Atlantic Monthly de- 
scribes the morning experiences of a teacher 
whose schoolroom was not of the subterranean 
kind. 

The sessions begin as usual af half past eight, 
writes the teacher. I am giving a lesson in oral 
arithmetic, when, all of a sudden, my assistants, 
who have remained above, come rushing down the 
stairway crying: 

“The bombardment is close by!” 

“Bring your children down instantly!” is my 
reply. 

Suddenly a terrific noise deafens us. Two shells 
have fallen on a house close by. The little ones 
begin to tremble apd cry. Aided by my teachers, 
I quickly form them in groups—encouraging them 
the while—in order to take them down into the 
cellar. 

We have hardly begun to go down when we hear 
above our heads a tremendous crash, mingled 
with the noise of shattered glass. Another shell 
has fallen on the building, penetrating the first 
two concrete layers and smashing all the windows. 
The children, who are a little way behind, are 
terrified and begin to shriek. Some soldiers, who 
have taken refuge with us, take them in their arms 
and quickly carry them down. The older ones, 
whom I am leading, remain perfectly calm, and 
go down quietly. Below, we gather them about us 
and comfort the most timid. My assistants mean- 
while are comforting others. 

Our stay in the cellar lasts two hours. It seems 
to us extraordinarily long. So far as most of the 
children are concerned, it is a surprise, and it 
ends by amusing them. At last, about twenty min- 
utes past two, hearing nothing more, I go up to 
make sure that the bombardment is over. The 
pupils come up, two by two, each of the older 
ones leading a little one. I form them in line, and 
each of us takes charge of a group. Then I dismiss 
them for the afternoon. 
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VEGETABLE LIFE EXISTS FOR A 


THOUSAND YEARS 


T the Zensui Temple in Iwane yillage, Japan, 

a very ancient wooden idol Of Vaisravana 

was opened about four years ago, and some 

rice that had reposed therein fully ten centuries 

was removed and planted. The seeds, according to 

the East and West Bureau, germinated; and the 

rice grown therefrom appears to be similar in all 

respects to that of the present day. The yield was 

large, and the crop for the present year from this 
seed is expected to be excellent. 

Vaisravana is the god of treasure. When the 
statue was repaired the workmen exhumed a bag 
of coarse flaxen textile, which proved to contain 
the rice seeds, with a piece of paper bearing the 
following inscription in Chinese: 

“This image has been engraved for the peace of 
the world. If any one of later generations opens 
| it, he should put in new seeds.” 

The Tokyo Academy of Fine Arts pronounces 
the image and its contents of great antiquity—at 
least one thousand years old. 
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CONGREGATING IN SOLITUDE 
His says the Argonaut, is an extract from 


a hotel prospectus in Switzerland: 
**Weissbach is known as the favorite place 
of resort for those who are fond of solitude. Per- 
sons in search of solitude are, in fact, constantly 
flocking here from the four quarters of the globe.” 
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Head of the Class 


A strong, sturdy body—a bright, alert mind 
—these will go far toward putting your boy 


at the head of his class. 


Give your children milk—and plenty of it. 
Serve them dishes cooked with milk—for 
milk restores used energy and builds the 
sturdy body that keeps the mind active. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk is pure, full- 
cream cow’s milk, with part of the water 
removed—nothing added. Convenient to 
keep, easy to use and so economical that 
‘it cuts the cost of cooking.” 


‘‘Borden’s Recipes’’—sent free on request— 
shows scores of ways to prepare appetizing, 
nourishing dishes with Borden’s Evapo- 


rated Milk. 
once C. Fut, Ate _ 


Specialist in Home Economics, Lecturer on Domestic Science 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
247 Borden Building 
New York 
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O THE GLORY AND HONOR 
OF THOSE WHO WORK WITH 
THEIR HANDS. THE SOUND OF 
THEIR BLOWS IS A DRUM-BEAT TO THEIR 
BROTHERS-IN-ARMS, AND A. PASSING: 
BELL TO AUTOCRACY. IN STRENGTH OF 
BODY AND WILLINGNESS OF SPIRIT 
THEY FIGHT HERE AS OUR OTHER. 
ARMIES FIGHT ABROAD 


AUTUMN NUMBER--- I1OQ18 























OLS 


Thornton Burgess Tells 
His “Bedtime Stories” 
On Columbia Records 








Peter Rabbit 
Plays a Joke 


On the back, “Little 
Joe Otter’s Slippery 
Slide.’” A7525—$1.25 

















How Old Mr, Toad 
Happened to Dine 
with Buster Bear 


On the back, ““How 
Old Mr. Toad Wona 
Race.”’ A7526—$1.25 

















The Teaching 
of Reddy Fox 
On the back, “Little 
Joe Otter Tries to 


Get Even.” 
A7528—$1.25 

















Buster Bear Gets a 
Good Breakfast 


On the back, “When 

Old Mr. Toad Was 

Puffed Up.” 
A7527—$1.25 




















- Now the kiddies can hear their 


‘““Bedtime Stories” told in the 
author’s own voice on Columbia 
Records. 


Millions of little children have 
learned to know and love these 
wonderful bedtime tales that ap- 
pear every night in newspapers 
throughout the country. 


But, of course, they get ever so 
much more fun out of hearing their 
‘Bedtime Stories” told in Thorn- 
ton Burgess’s own friendly, sympa- 
thetic voice on the 


Columbia 
Grafonola 


At the twilight hour, cuddled safe 
in Mother’s arms, they can now 
hear the Little Folk of the Green 
Forest laughing and talking behind 
the shadowy tone-leaves of the 
Columbia Grafonola. 


Give the kiddies their own Bed- 
time Records—they love them so. 
Let the Furry Folk of the Green 
Forest bring happiness to your chil- 
dren, too. Peter Rabbit, Buster 


Bear, Reddy Fox, Old Mr. Toad, 


Johnny Chuck, and ever so many 
other quaint little friends are wait- 
ing to go home with you to-night 
on these Bedtime Records. 


' These are the Bedtime Records 
Ready Now 


** Johnny Chuck Finds the Best Thing in the 
World.” A7524—$1.25 


“Peter Rabbit Plays a Joke.” A7525—$1.25 


“How Old Mr. Toad Happened to Dine with 
Buster Bear.” A7526— $1.25 


“Buster Bear Gets a Good Breakfast.” 
A7527—$1.25 


“The Teaching of Reddy Fox.” A7528—$1.25 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York 
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ou’ll never need to ask ‘What is the price?’’ when the shoe sales- 
man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped 


price is 
worth the price paid for them. 


Cues the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. - Dou _— to protect his custom- 
ers. ouglas name cn shoes is 
his Ewha “that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. ito 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
— was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes 


W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


TS quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 4o years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders { in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside to Fecing. 
If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF F FRAU 


For sale by 105 W. L. Douglas mses and over 9000 
W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
W. L. Douglas by mail. 4 =~ Sookie Ay 
how to order shoes through the 


President W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE COMPANY, 

157 SPARK STREET 

BROCKTON - - 
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WHILE ENGAGED IN THIS LABOR 
W. L. DOUGLAS MASHED HIS FINGER 


ey WITH THE HAMMER, THE MARKS 
ESSARY AT THAT TIME TO HARDEN 35. 00 OF WHICH REMAIN TO THIS 
THE LEATHER TO LENGTHEN ‘SHOE’ DAY. 
ITS WEAR. BEGAN JULY 6 
MANUFACTURING a 1876 
7 FF BOYS 
= WL. DOU LAS -=: 
MEN a o Best in 
AND HOLDS ITS SHAPE” — 
WOMEN | $9.50 $4.00 ¢ $450 90 $G 90 $700 2 $§-00 | s3.50 








It’s Child’s Play 


to raise or lower acar with the 


Weed Chain-Jack 























Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN C6@.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


, To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, sim- 


ply give a few easy pulls on its endless chain 
while you stand erect—clear from springs, tire 
carriers and other projections. To lower a car 
pull the chain in opposite direction. 


10 Days’ Trial 


If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any 
size for passenger cars, or $15.00 for the Truck size, and 
we will send you one, all charges prepaid. For delivery 
in Canada send $8.50 for any size for passenger cars 
or $16.00 for the Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not satis- 
fied, return it to us and we will refund your money. 








MADE IN FOUR SIZES m The Jack 
Height When = THeight When Raised me That Saves 
SIZE Lowered With Aux. Step Up |Pri¢e Te 
5 me Your Back 
8 inch 8 inches 12 : a inches 14 1-2 inches 87.50 ee : 
10 inch 10 inches 16 3-8 inches 17 8-8 inches f 
12 inch 12 inches 18 1-2 inches No Aux. Step | 7. 80 
12in. Truck | 12 inches 19 1-4 inches No Aux. Step [15.00 




















The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made 
with an a step as a oa 


When ino ition this ste 
b ~ RLY. ny He htof thejack. 
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